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Scrapping the Past 


HERE are some queer deductions made 

from the statement so often heard, and not 

to be denied, that the Western world has 
changed (some say progressed) more, rapidly in the 
past thirty years than in any earlier two centuries. 
When habits change and principles are amended and 
the mind begins to control speed and disease and 
hunger and warmth, the conclusion seems to be that 
tradition can be run on the junk heap and left to 
bleach there. It is a bad idea for art. 

Look, for example, at the modern novel, not in 
its finest exemplars, but by and large. It is in- 
genious, experimental, and as eager to picture every- 
thing inside the modern mind and out of it, as 
tabloid photographers to snap every incident of the 
day. But with noted exceptions it tends to be flimsy 
or shallow, topical or temporal. Its life is just a 
little longer than the newspaper it imitates. Read 
once, it is pushed out of the way of the next publica- 
tion. This is, incidentally, one of the publisher’s 
greatest problems. His stock goes stale in his store- 
rooms or on bookshop shelves, It will not keep for 
a year, often it will not keep for the season in which 
it is printed. 

One reason is that ninety per cent of these novel- 
ists are not prepared for their job. They have 
facility, but not real technique. They have learned, 
like journalists or cartoonists, to put the appearance 
of things quickly on paper, but not to breathe life 
into their paragraphs. Professional journalists, they 
are amateurs in the art of literature, of which they 
know little more than the average good reader. 
Compared with musicians, for example, or sculptors, 
or architects, they are too often ignoramuses in their 
craft. We study life, they say, let Tolstoy, Dickens, 
Fielding, Flaubert, Moliére, Goldsmith, Cervantes 
go moulder in the libraries. They are dead, and can 
teach us nothing about the present. (If this seems 
exaggerated, try your novelist friends with searching 
questions. ) 

es F 

No art can stay an art with such an attitude, Lit- 
erature, like all the great arts, builds up painfully 
its perceptions and representations of life. Each 
great writer adds a way or a means. Science— 

chemistry, for example—absorbs its own past, and 
the technique of 1829 is lost in the technique of 
1929. But no such evolution happens in literature, 
which is more like a series of exhibits, each final of 
its kind, and all applicable again at any given mo- 
ment or in any given situation. It is not a flight of 
steps which you go up but never descend. 

The ignorant novelist (and poet and playwright) 
cockily sure that he can write what he sees, is con- 
stantly rediscovering crudely processes which his mas- 
ters have carried out with finesse. He fails to give 
permanence and dimension to his studies because in 
his ignorance of past achievement he does not know 
what literary permanence and literary dimension are. 

Be novel! Be original! Everyone says that now- 
adays, as if all you had to do was to put human 
nature into the back seat of an airplane in order to 
achieve a literary sensation. And therefore, fas- 
cinated by the study of people who travel in airplanes 
and govern their lives by the automobile, the writer 
never thinks to study also the long experience of 
writing itself which can show how the imagination 
may capture life in words, whether our subjects ride 
on rubber tires or in chariots. 

One doubts whether there is any other art where 
so many people who are able and yet really ignorant 





Ungentle Threat 


By WIniFRED WELLEs 


F course I shall grow old, but not with 
O grace. 
Since all my life I have been greatly 
scolded. 
For my excess of gentleness, no folded 
Delicate hands, no bosom trimmed with lace 
Shall decorate my age, nor shall my face 
Turn pleasant porcelain most sweetly moulded. 
And of the hair that once was softly golded 
Shall not survive one softlier silvered trace. 
I shall be knotted, menacing and grim, 
Wigged like a judge and like a jaguar clawed. 
I shal] be able with a baleful tongue 
And beady eye to slay the heroic young. 
And when I point my finger, overawed, 
Even the trees will shake in every limb. 
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practise as in literature. The knowledge, the facil- 
ity, the acquaintance with effects and their causes of 
any composer of serious music for example, make 
your novelist and many of your poets seem children 
in their backgrounds and their skill. He knows what 
has been done and how and why it was done. They 
don’t and their books show it, even if a wider audi- 
ence, ignorant itself, thinks they are competent and 
original. 

The writer has swallowed the poppycock of 
“forget tradition” and does not even know he is 
hooked. It sounds so reasonable in an age when 
science makes itself over every week-end, that he 
is prouder of being a babe and a suckling, innocent 
of the past, though hard-boiled as to the present, than 
a product of a long apprenticeship. Real excellence 
seems to him dull, solid, static, because he is tuned 

(Continued on page 1069) 





The Modern Distemper* 
By Ratpu Barton Perry 


[)’ JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH having 


examined the ailing world leaves its bed- 
side and reports to the anxious relatives 
and friends who are gathered in the ante-room. He 
issues a bulletin and publishes it abroad. His tone 
is humane, and without any suggestion of profes- 
sional hardness or cynicism. But his face is grave 
and it is at once evident that he is the bearer of 
ill-tidings. The patient, it appears, suffers from a 
complication of diseases, any one of which may prove 
fatal. Science has undermined faith, experience hav- 
ing discredited belief in a moral order, and left no 
field for fond imagining and speculation. The 
knowledge of the diversity and relativity of custom 
has destroyed the possibility of an absolute moral 
standard. Man has discovered that in proportion as 
he develops his distinctively human faculties and cul- 
tivates art and philosophy, he desocializes himself, 
and becomes a less healthy member of the group 
than if he had remained a creature of instinct, habit, 
or collective passion. Science has proved a broken 
reed. It has increased human power, to be sure, but 
it hzs brought neither wisdom nor happiness. Tove, 
having become commonplace and physiological, has 
ceased to be romantic. ‘Tragedy is no longer heroic. 
There is a “universal modern incapacity to conceive 
men as noble.” Having “reasoned away” all fixed 
points of reference, all universal standards by which 
life can be rationalized, the modern mind falls back 
upon the dictum that “life is an art,” and thereby 
transfers to life the diverse and conflicting values of 
esthetic subjectivity. Philosophy in the name of 
“pragmatism” has substituted “beneficent fictions” 
for objective certainties; and in the name of the 
metaphysics of “emergence,” has abandoned the facts 
of nature for a realm of mere possibility where it 
can play its harmless “game” of logic. Such is the 
diagnosis. 
es Ss SF 
Then having throughout the rest of the book 
been led to suppose that the world was suffering 
from doubt and disillusionment, and that the cure, 
if any, would be in some fresh appeal to reason and 
faith, we are suddenly informed in the “Conclusion” 
that these are only superficial symptoms of the real 
disorder, which is a loss of primitive vitality. The 
author having testified against all creeds, suddenly 
discloses his own pious acceptance of the creed of 
Spengler and Keyserling. According to this creed, 
creeds do not matter anyway, since in their adoption 
as well as in their rejection they are confessions of 
the one incurable disease, namely cultural senescence. 
If I were called into consultation on the present 
state of the world and asked what was the matter 
with the patient, I should begin by suggesting that 
the consultation be adjourned until the consultants 
had themselves been examined as to the condition 
of their individual livers and arteries. This might 
result in transferring and localizing the seat of the 
disorder. In other words, I am quite prepared to 
believe, that there is nothing the matter with the 
age, but that Mr. Krutch and I are suffering per- 
sonally from auto-intoxication or sclerosis. Sup- 
posing us to receive a clean bill of health, I should 
then venture to point out that the complaints which 





* THE MODERN TEMPER: A STUDY AND A CON- 
FESSION. By JosEpH Woop KrutcH. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1929. $2.50. 
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make up the bulk of Mr. Krutch’s diagnosis are 
chronic maladies, which have not proved fatal hith- 
erto, and which furnish no special occasion for alarm 
at this time. There is a presumption, in fact, that 
the world .has acquired some degree of immunity to 
them. Such, for example, are ignorance, error, sin, 
poverty, pain, ugliness, failure, periodic disillusion- 
ment, broken hearts, senility, and death. All of this 
is an old story. Nature has always been known by 
its hardness. It might, perhaps, be said that man 
originally discovered nature, as he continues to re- 
discover it, by bruising himself upon it in the dark. 
He has always been, as he is now, confronted with 
the problem of learning to live with this rough 
partner. Science has always, at any rate for twenty- 
five hundred years, played the thankless réle of ex- 
pounding this less genial aspect of things. That 
electrons should have been substituted for atoms, or 
ellipses for circles, or spiral nebule for a firma- 
ment, or light-years for solar years, matters very 
- little in the ledger of human hopes and fears. The 
ratio of man and the physical cosmos remains fairly 
constant, since in proportion as the cosmos increases 
in extent and in minuteness human thought and im- 
agination expand to fill it. As to the human side 
of the situation, the depths of human depravity or 
of soul-sickness have long since been plumbed. We 
have new names for the various forms of man’s in- 
firmity, but in East and West alike discoveries of this 
sort have been anticipated and discounted, once and 
for all, by the sweeping judgment that his corruption 
is incurable and his impotence past all helping. 
es SF 


It may be argued that two gospels of hope have 
recently been discredited, namely, secular progres- 
sivism and anthropomorphic theism. Against these 
claims it may with reason be objected that new 
political habits and instruments have made world 
peace for the first time a conceivable possibility; and 
that both materialism and mechanism have proved 
to be bugaboos created by the scientific medicine man. 
But both arguments are questionable, let us agree, in 
order to reduce the area of the discussion, that man’s 
power to improve his condition through the applica- 
tions of science and the lessons of experience is less 
evident than was once supposed; and that there is 
less reason to believe that the world is governed by 
@ purpose concurrent with human hopes. The 
former gospel has never until recently, and then only 
in Western Europe, been an important source of op- 
timism, while the latter gospel has always needed the 
support of faith. In any case, there are other 
gospels which remain impregnable to such evidence 
as our author has cited. Such are, for example, the 
martial, adventurous spirit, with a relish for danger 


and hardship; the cult of intellectual or esthetic de-- 


tachment; the faith which discovers a means of 
spiritual regeneration in suffering; and the mood in 
which self-forgetful love springs from despair and 
humility. 

The great philosophical systems, furthermore, re- 
main intact. I do not mean that any one of them is 
true, but only that they are as true as they ever were; 
as hypotheses, they are “live” hypotheses. This is 
because their truth as systems, their metaphysical 
truth, never depended on the particular discoveries 
of the particular sciences, but only on an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of science as a whole. Suppose 
Spinoza to be alive to-day and to be acquainted with 
the latest returns from astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology; suppose him, furthermore, 
to be acquainted with the history of man from 1600 
to 1929: the essentials of his system, his conceptions 
of infinite substance and finite modes, of God and 
man, of intellect and passion, and his saving love of 
God, would remain unaffected. 

ss s+ SF 

It so happens that during the last few weeks I 
have been reading that insuppressible old optimist, 
that Elizabethan mystic, the elder Henry James. 
Reading alternately from “The Modern Temper” 
and James’s “Substance and Shadow,” I have re- 
flected how little the author of the latter would have 
been disturbed by the former. The world which 
Mr. Krutch finds sick, James found hopelessly 
Mr. Krutch condemns the world in detail, 


doomed. 
The former is 


James condemned it wholesale. 


afflicted with a tepid melancholy, the latter boiled 
with genial wrath and fiery denunciation. But while 
Mr. Krutch ends on the even pessimistic note James’s 
spirit rose from profounder depths to extravagant 
heights of hope and joy. What makes the difference? 
Not anything that has been learned about man or 
nature in the interval, nor any change in the state 


ot human affairs. The difference is a difference be- 
tween James and Mr, Krutch; James had a stronger 
appetite for life, a more elastic spirit, a more for- 
giving love, and a more unquenchable faith. A 
strong appetite relishes even the bitter dregs of life, 
an elastic spirit is exalted after depression, an in- 
dulgent love is deepened by the unworthiness of its 
object, and a robust faith is strengthened rather than 
undermined by the contrariety of fact. I say this 
not in condemnation of Mr. Krutch, but merely to 
suggest that had James lived to-day and Mr, Krutch 
in 1850 their judgments upon the world would not 
have been essentially altered. 


st SF 


This brings us to our author’s concluding remarks 
in which he appears himself to impute the decline of 
optimism not to any new evidence regarding the 
state of the world, but rather to a growing feeble- 
ness on the part of man. Granting that optimism 
and pessimism are always compounded of two fac- 
tors, the one objective and the other subjective, it is 
the Jatter rather than the former which has changed. 
But Mr. Krutch does not attribute even this subjec- 
tive condition of pessimism to himself personally. 
Like all pessimists he seeks (and I do not in the least 
blame him) to justify his mood by generalizing it, 
or by imputing to it a sort of objective significance. 
He interprets it as a symptom of the inevitable de- 
cay of Western European civilization, which having 
completed its predestined cycle is doomed to be super- 
seded by a more primitive and virile successor. 

As to this now familiar philosophy of history, 
which our author shares with Spengler and Keyser- 
ling, its widespread acceptance at the present day 
should remove all fears as to any decline in human 
credulity. Mr. Krutch’s version of this doctrine is 
no improvement upon that of his predecessors. What 
it gains by avoidance of unction and prophetic sol- 
emnity it loses by a decline in historical sweep and 
vividness. The doctrine remains at best a brilliant 
speculation, resting upon an incomplete induction 
and a lame conceptual analogy. There is, so it is 
argued, a uniform series of stages through which 
every civilization passes—instinct, faith, philosophy, 
and scepticism. When a first civilization has been 
mortally stricken with scepticism, a second civiliza- 
tion brushes it aside and enters upon the same cycle 
in its turn. Historically the idea rests almost wholly 
upon the stereotyped view of the destruction of senile 
Rome by adolescent barbarians. Conceptually the 
idea depends on transferring to “civilization” the 
notion of a living and aging organism. The his- 
torical stereotype is being rapidly discredited by in- 
creased knowledge of later Roman and _ early 
medieval times. The evident continuity of historical 
transition makes the concept of a succession of cul- 
tural organisms increasingly inapplicable. Senescence 
is one of the most obscure of biological ideas and 
its use in history is a flagrant case of the fallacy of 
obscurum per obscurius. Advanced civilizations are, 
it is true, sometimes overthrown by relatively primi- 
tive civilizations—but so are the primitive sometimes 
overthrown by the advanced, the advanced by the 
advanced, and the primitive by the primitive. As 
to the likelihood that the barbarian invaders who will 
inaugurate the next “young” civilization will come 
from Moscow, I must remain silent, being one of 
the few persons extant and able to wield a pen who 
have not penetrated the soul of Soviet Russia, 


st SF 


According to Mr. Krutch’s ultimate views there 
is really no such thing as “the modern temper,” for 
what is taken to be peculiar to the age in which we 
live is really only the recurrent phenomenon of old 
age. Being more sceptical than Mr. Krutch, and 
doubting his fatalistic philosophy of history, I am 
free to look for novelty. I do not find it where our 
author (during the early portions of his book) seems 
to find it—in any new and disquieting revelations 
of science or metaphysics; I find it not in the content 
of culture, but rather in its distribution. ‘The in- 
crease of literacy and communication has led to vul- 
garization and publicity on an unparalleled scale. 
Instead of a society divided between a few seers, 
critics, and authorities on the one hand, and a well- 
disciplined and docile mass on the other, we have the 
mass trying to think for itself, greedy for ideas, and 
insisting upon having them served in forms that are 
palatable as well as assimilable. The most evident 
result seems to be a levelling down, but for all we 
know the skies may yet be pierced by loftier peaks 
that spring from a higher and broader human base 
than any which history has yet known. 


Verbal Loveliness 


A CEDAR BOX. By Robert Narnan. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1929. 
$1.50. 

Reviewed by Ben Ray REDMAN 
N 1922, Robert Nathan, then the author of that 
short, idyllic novel, “Autumn,” and since then 
the author of other novels equally brief and 
equally alien from the reality that is known to 
the realists, published a volume of poetry entitled 

“Youth Grows Old.” ‘The text ran to fifty-four 

pages, a quatrain sometimes claiming a whole page 

for its own. Now, after seven years, he has pub- 
lished “A Cedar Box,” in which the text runs to 
only thirty-three pages and in which quatrains again 
enjoy an abundance of elbow-room. ‘These two 
volumes contain most of the poetry that he has 
written and, apparently, all that he cares to preserve. 

Dull though statistics are, they are admissible as 
evidence that Nathan is not a prolific writer of verse, 
and his infecundity is significant. His virtues are 
those of one who is never hurried into expression, of 
one whose thoughts are never so tumultuously insis- 
tent that they must rush into words, any way, any 
how; his faults, or rather his shortcomings, are char- 
acteristic of one who, possessed of ample leisure, is 
ready to linger long and lovingly over the phrasing 
of trifles. It is always well to know what we may ex- 
pect from a poet, and in the case of Robert Nathan 
we need not wonder. ‘To him we may look neither 
for abundance nor crude power: a few lines usually 
suffice for whatever he wishes to say at any given 
time, and’a sonnet is for him a sustained and lengthy 
flight. But we can look to him for melancholy 
wisdom, whimsical resignation, melody, and a pure 
verbal loveliness that is independent of whatever 
charges of thought it may veil; and it is in the son- 
nets that we find all we seek. More powerful and 
more original sonnets have certainly been written 
by poets of this generation, but I have seen none more 
simply beautiful. Writing a sonnet, Nathan is at his 
best; his pen becomes an enchanter’s wand. But 
even a single example is of more value than a hun- 
dred lines of comment; so let me quote the first 
sonnet of the nine that “The Cedar Box” contains— 

When in the crowd I suddenly behold 

Your small, proud head, so like a queen for grace, 

Bearing its weight of spun and twisted gold 

Like an old crown on an imperial face; 

When through the chime of gossip and the cries 

I meet your glance, amused, serene, and bright 

With some small secret, and behold your eyes 

Leap into laughter and immediate light, 

Then as a bird might hear repeated over 

(His own song done) the same familiar part 

From distant bows and from the absent lover, 

And with that single beauty fill his heart, 

I hear all other sounds, all other words, 

Dwindle to silence like the song of birds. 

There is no space here to underline the perfection 
of such lines as “Like an old crown on an imperial 
face,” “When through the chime of gossip,” “Leap 
into laughter and immediate light,” and that last, 
most exquisite of all, “Dwindle to silence like the 
song of birds.” Perhaps it is as well; nothing might 
be accomplished by it. As Louis Untermeyer says in 
his short foreword, Nathan’s poems are “songs of a 
sensitive spirit for a sensitive audience.” ‘They can- 
not be thrust upon, or “sold” to, anyone. But I 
would remind those who think they detect platitudes 
in the poet’s statements that youth grows old, that 
love dies, and that autumn follows summer, of how 
Sir Walter Raleigh once defined a platitude. He 
wrote: “A platitude is a truth spoken by someone 
who does not feel it.” Nathan feels his truths, and 
therefore does not speak platitudes. 





The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for book- 
binders. Application must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than June 19. The examination is to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
vacancies as they occur from time to time in the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
and in positions requiring similar qualifications, In 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing the hourly 
wage is $1.05 for bookbinder, and bookbinder ma- 
chine operator. In the Government Printing Office 
the hourly wage is $1.00 for bookbinder, and $1.05 
for bookbinder, machine operator. Full information 
may be obtained from the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board of Ex- 
aminers at the post office or customhouse in any city. 
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Scientific Ethics 


SCIENCE AND GOOD BEHAVIOUR. By 
H.M. ParsHuey. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR CoLTON 


PROPOSAL to make ethics scientific, and 

convert the search after righteousness into 

a fact-finding process, looks like a hope of 
the great conclusive peace, not the peace that passeth 
understanding, but the peace that is such because it 
does not pass understanding. To be good is to have 
knowledge and intelligence—that is a Platonic doc- 
trine, and Professor Parshley is hardly a Platonist, 
but he has a Greek confidence in the dry light of 
mentality, its capacity to control conduct. 

But it is early to be discovered that his mind does 
move altogether in a dry light. He is as human and 
irascible as a Fundamentalist. He delights in flouts 
and jeers. His proposition speaks loud and thunders 
in the index, but does not seem to fulfil as much as 
it promises. “Here is the simple biological explana- 
tion of that great mystery (of death) which has 
baffled the philosophers and holy men of every age.” 
And the explanation, relieved of some technicality, 
seems to be that death is due to complexity of organi- 
zation. The higher animals are composed, not 
merely of reproductive cells, but mainly of cells 
which cannot conjugate and reproduce, being special- 
ized to other ends. Cellular activity normally dies 
down in the absence of conjugation, and most of the 
cellular units in the organism being unable to con- 
jugate, the organism dies of their senility. But 
does Professor Parshley really think that this is 
“that great mystery which has baffled the philoso- 
phers and holy men of every age?” He seems to. 
He seems to think that, when it is asked: “If a man 
die shall he live? And if so, in what sense of the 
word? Or if not, what’s the use?”—the problem 
is solved and certainly assured by the answer: “Cellu- 
lar activity ceases in the absence of conjugation.” 

Presumably it is a matter of inadvertant language, 
but it suggests that the saints and the scientists move 
in different worlds, and will always find it difficult 
to get together. The saints are with the poets in a 
world that is bright with the light and darkened 
with shadows that never were on sea or land. To 
their questions which 


Earth could not answer, nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn, 


the scientist will always reply with answers to ques- 
tions which the saints have not asked. 
But we are concerned here with ethics, with sci- 


entific ethics, or with 


science as a promising foundation for the new ethics—The 
chief support of obscurantism at this moment is the notion 
that motives, values and ideals, unlike material things, are 
beyond the range of scientific study—Motives, values and 
ideals grow out of the fundamental urges by way of human 
needs, desires and aims—and therefore can be studied, con- 
trolled, and judged by their fruits, scientifically, like other 
items of behavior. To set them apart in some vague and 
inaccessible realm of the spirit is simply to erase them from 
rational thought. To give them over into the keeping of 
priests and philosophers, whose competence we distrust, is to 
obscure the way to truth about them—There is hardly a 
practical question of conduct to be met with in our daily 
life, I believe, which cannot be more intelligently and safely 
answered if we take scientific knowledge into account in 
solving it, then if we only rely upon other sources of 
guidance. 


No doubt a biologist can be as partisan as a theolo- 
gian in his claims of jurisdiction; but most of us, or 
most readers of the Saturday Review, are probably 
prepared to go a long way with Professor Parsh- 
ley. Behavior is a fact, and “so are the ‘urges that 
underly it, and the sense of values that it illustrates. 
Some of these facts are explainable.” Facts ascer- 
tained by scientists are influencing, and will inevita- 
bly do so more and more, both social and personal 
ideas of right and wrong. As items of scientific 
knowledge become absorbed in the general conscious- 
ness, they inevitably effect practical conduct and 
ethical codes. At least they effect the forms. 

Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, in a recent essay in the 
Saturday Review, illustrates to what different con- 
clusions one comes from a different starting point, 
under the guidance of a different set of values: 


There is no new wisdom of the sort that teaches men 
how to live. There was a moment in the nineteenth cen- 
tury when it was hoped that science would provide a new 
ethic. That hope is dead—Science cannot make men merct- 
ful—The heart has not been touched—There has not been, 
so far as one can see, the slightest emotional adjustment to 
the ethic which Christianity feigns to accept. 


It is possible to go a long way with Professor Parsh- 
ley, and still see, with Mr. Lewisohn, no salvation 
in that direction. If it has yet brought us no nearer 
the “justice, truth, and peace” of Simeon, son of 
that Gamaliel whose pupil was Saul of Tarsus, what 
substance is there in the faith that it will do so? 
Simeon’s “truth” was steadfastness. It had no quar- 
rel with fact-finding methods, for it had nothing to 
do with them. 

In the chapter here on “Alcohol,” it seems as if 
the issue were primarily a fact-finding issue. After 
Professor Pearl and Professor Starling, and their 
like, have found by analysis and statistics that alco- 
hol is a food of considerable value up to a more or 
less definite point for average men, and beyond that 
a drug; that heavy drinkers probably always suffer 
in health and efficiency, and moderate drinkers as a 
rule do not; it seems as if the arguments on both 
sides ought to keep within the lines of those ascer- 
tained facts. Given the situation, however, says 
Professor Pearl, that alcohol when abused leads to 
disastrous consequences, and there are always people 
who will abuse it; on the other hand, that if not 
abused, it has certain physical, social, and perhaps 
psychical values; mankind then divides promptly 
into two moities, really on a basis of taste: those 

















Illustration from “The Lady of the Lotus,” 
by Ahmad-ul-Umari (Oxford University Press) 


who think they ought to guard the weak brother 
and society around him against those consequences; 
and those who feel it indecent to deprive the bulk 
of humanity of its choices and pleasures, in order 
that those who lack self-control may be theoretically 
kept out of temptation. 

Being a matter of taste involves being a matter of 
emphasis; and when we speak of taste and emphasis, 
we have moved out of the fact-finding sphere. Asa 
sociologist one may go on finding facts in favor of 
prohibition out of the statistics of crime and pauper- 
ism, or facts against it out of the history of sump- 
tuary legislation and the uniform failure to force 
large masses of population against their wishes and 
established customs; but for the most part the fur- 
ther one goes the more the strict method becomes 
inapplicable. One finds that Professor Parshley ar- 
gues as reasonably as most of us do in this indeter- 
minate field; but that he is, after all, mainly and 
like most of us, expressing tastes and selecting em- 
phasis; that what he knows here is what he is ear- 
nestly convinced of; but that this earnest conviction 
is largely a composition of tastes and emphases, like 
the earnest conviction of his prohibitionist opponents. 
Both convictions behave quite temperamentally. 

In the chapter on Religion it seems to be main- 
tained that there cannot be a scientific ethics so long 
as there is any religion in it. Many would answer 
by admitting the charge, and adding that there can- 
not be an efficient ethics so long as there is no re- 
ligion in it. Again we are in an indeterminate field, 
in which Professor Parshley is as dogmatic as a 
Fundamentalist. In fact he dislikes the Modernist 
more emphatically than the Fundamentalist. One 
may sympathise with him, or be tempted to quote in 
rebuttal the Marquis of Halifax on the “trimmer,” 
his invaluable services to society, which seems to have 
usually been wrecked by extremists and saved by 
compromisers and adjusters. And once more the 


still, small voice of precision and certainty is faint 
and far from this our war, our call and counter cry. 
To say that “the field of religion in its essence 
amounts to a field of ignorance,” or to show that its 
biological features are mainly pathological, or re- 
fashioned survivals, will not satisfy those who feel 
that the sole autocracy of “dry mentality” turns this 
field into a desert of dry bones; turns “I have meat 
that ye know not of” into “the remainder biscuit 
after a voyage.” 

Does “our inspection of behavior bring us to the 
idea that science affords a promising foundation for 
a new ethics?” Or does it bring us to Mr. Lew- 
isohn’s idea that “salvation is of the Jews” and their 
ancient wisdom valid now as ever? It brings Pro- 
fessor Parshley to the conclusion that “the basic aim 
of life in man,” as in animals, “is to live in comfort. 
—In the view which we have reached through biol- 
ogy, the significance of life appears to be the happi- 
ness of individuals.” Others have reached the same 
conclusion who did not call themselves scientists but 
philosophers. Will there not be others still, whose 
thinking is neither shallow nor barren, but to whom 
it will seem that, from whatever source received, it 
is a view of life that singularly deprives life of sig- 
nificance? 

Foundation, basic, essence, significance, are all 
question-begging words, good words but clothed in 
assumptions. If Professor Parshley had said that 
happiness is the chief personal motive, I presume the 
psychologists might agree with him. I know next 
to nothing about educational psychology; but 
whether you get a better man from the child of old- 
fashioned discipline, or the new-fashioned open doors 
to spontaneous impulse, seems to depend also on the 
emphasis put on this value or that. Anyone who was 
brought up under the old-fashioned ideas of dis- 
cipline and duty, and has felt a lifelong value from 
them, will see little but vituperation in the remark: 
“The family is no longer indistinguishable from a 
convict camp”; for he does not remember anything 
resembling a convict camp. 

He has the impression that the (sometimes irk- 
some) home discipline has forestalled and saved him 
from a discipline at the hands of the great world 
not nearly so considerate. It taught him at least 
how to do things that he did not want to do. He 
notices now that he often has to do such things, and 
can do them easily; whereas other men, who had 
little but spontaneous impulse (it used to be called 
indulgence) in their education, can do such things 
with difficulty, if at all. Accordingly he will think 
Professor Parshley’s attitude only a heated opinion 
on an unsettled issue, in a field of pros and cons, 
where emphasis varies and values are incommen- 
surate. He may even have an ethical theory of his 
own, drawn from experience, namely, that happiness 
is a by-product of other aims. 

There used to be a school of literary criticism 
which called itself “scientific.” There is now one 
that calls itself “philosophic.” I happen to have lit- 
tle confidence in the latter, either as method or 
nomenclature, and the former seems to have disap- 
peared. But I am not arguing that Professor Parsh- 
ley’s plea for the application of scientific method to 
the study of ethics is not worth making. No doubt 
the idea is largely sound; moreover the tide is set- 
ting that way. I think he overstates his case, and 
then makes admissions which are inconsistent with 
such extended claims. . . . In a subject like ethics, 
however scientifically certain the facts from which 
you reason, you can never reason from all the facts; 
“isolating the problem” is often a euphuism for 
leaving out the facts which you cannot weigh, meas- 
ure, or handle. 

One is not an obscurantist if he asks to be shown, 
and the examples given of “the new ethics,” (if they 
are intended as examples) seem to be as debatable, 
to have as much argumentative emotion mixed into 
their foundations and superstructures as any ordinary 
example of the old ethics. Perhaps that is why 
Professor Parshley is so readable, and also why he 
is not very impressive. 





Treves, of Milan, is bringing out ‘an excellent 
series of small guides to Italian museums, galleries, 
and chief churches, which is a real boon to traveler- 
students. The title of the series explains its red- 
letter character—“Collezione del Fiore.” Each 
illustration has a page of letterpress facing it, written 
by a director of a gallery or some other authority 
on art. The volume on the cathedral and cloister of 
Monreale, by Professor Mauceri, is a good example 
of this new type of pocket art book. Each one is 
well printed and only costs 8 lire. 
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The Creative Mind 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION. By June E. 
Downey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1929. $3.75. 

Reviewed by JosEPH JAsTRow 


HERE has been so much said and written 
concerning literary creations that is inane 
or banal, irrelevant or futile, that a re- 

viewer's assurance of the advent of a book that is as 
adequate psychologically as it is stimulating esthet- 
ically, will be received with a sceptical reservation. 
Yet Professor June E. Downey has accomplished 
that seemingly impossible task,—suggesting so ana- 
chronistic a combination as Minerva directing Pe- 
gasus, 

Miss Downey’s comprehension of her task arises 
from an equal adeptship in psychology and in liter- 
ature. She labels one of her chapters: “The Poet 
Psychologizes”; part of the charm of her presenta- 
tion and the allure of her style arises from the skill 
with which the psychologist poetizes, or enriches 
her material by following expertly the clue of es- 
thetic values. But Miss Downey is equally clear- 
headed in regard to what psychology can and cannot 
do to enlighten the literary torch-bearers or burners 
of midnight oil, in regard to the varying and flicker- 
ing sources of their illumination, including the oc- 
casional flash, the rarer incandescence of inspiration. 

The man of letters is like all other constructors, 
designers, adapters, creators, a craftsman; the tech- 
nique of his art is the handling of words. But in 
the beginning was not the word but the thought. 
Ideas one must assume, or in their absence or feeble 
flow, the light burns low. But thought proceeds 
upon the direct sensory contact, and our “visions,” 
however imaginative, take form and color from a 
spatial, patterned, chromatic world; yet the effec- 
tive image is less that on the retina than in the mind’s 
eye. Though image is a visual term primarily, it 
enlarges to include all the other senses; to many, 
perhaps to most, the inner speech is an audible 
thought, so that even in writing, the writer receives 
the confirmation of how. it sounds rather than how 
it reads. The shift from image to imagination is 
but a change of focus, involving, however, that 
projection mechanism by which significance is ob- 
tained and the personalized values of experience 
emerge. It is in this interplay that Miss Downey 
and others have utilized the introspection technique 
and the laboratory findings. We differ notably in 
sensitiveness to the impact of sense experience; the 
sensory as well as the emotional and intellectual 
threshold may be high or low. Much of this native 
strength or original experience we lose in early life; 


and some maintain an imageless thought, wholly - 


transferred into verbal and logical messages, lacking 
even a reverberation of the energy of sense or 
muscle, But with the comprehensive rdle of the 
metaphor and the symbol, the image retains its 
dominance for the literary mind, The verbal art— 
that sense of phrase so brilliantly exhibited in this 
essay—is to catch the thought on the wing and give 
it verbal habitation ‘and a name. 

ss S 


But style though thus componented, derives vitally 
from the personal attitudes and patterns, in which, 
under the guidance of various phases of modern, in- 
cluding Freudia:., psychology, we recognize the 
dominance of the emotions, with a logic, a tempo, a 
rhythm, of their own. This sends the seeker for 
the sources of literary creation to the emotional 
sources, the motives, and generally to the supporting 
mechanisms of the creative stream. The subcon- 
scious is there, less sphinx-like since subjected to an- 
alysis, yet still dependent upon the stuff that dreams 
are made on. The analogy between the resultants 
of a Freudian dream analysis,—condensation, pro- 
jection, transference, symbolization, rationalization, 
disguise, and the technique of that esthetic objectiv- 
ity which is art, is remarkably complete and sugges- 
tive, however the quest or movement of a dream 
contrasts with the assignment, the accepted task and 
goal of the wide-awake, often laboriously achieved 
composition, 

Miss Downey describes it well by accepting the 
psychological concept of distance, which must be 
maintained if the result is to be more than a bare 
prosy record of reality. The illusion of the theatre 
illustrates esthetic distance, which in turn gives the 
problem of realism a revised version. The writer, 
however intimate with his work, maintains a psychic 
distance that makes its value. Another aspect of an 
allied relation appears in the doctrine of sympathy, 


by which we feel by projection of our own sym- 
pathetic participation, not only the pose of a statue, 
but the stress of an arch or a column, the subtle 
curve of a vase, the restful expanse of field or sea; 
for thereby the mood values of experience are 
created. 

With these eclectic selections from one and an- 
other of the facades that in their composition give 
the pattern of the creative imagination, the reader 
may be directed for the further satisfaction of his 
interests, to the sprightly and engaging pages of this 
significant contribution. 


A Vanished Race 


FOUR FACES OF SIVA. The Detective Story 
of a Vanished Race. By Rospert J. Casey. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill.. 1929. $5. ; 

Reviewed by KENNETH SAUNDERS 


Si sixty years ago the French naturalist, 





Muhot, rediscovered for the Western world 

the stupendous ruins of Angkor. Since then 
the world has read much, wondered at its beauties 
lying there in the midst of the jungle, and been 
baffled by the mysteries of its dereliction. Its story 
has been popularized by Pierre Loti, Sir Hugh Clif- 
ford, and other masters, and archzologists like Gros- 
lier have given us the details of its sculptures and 
inscriptions. But the mystery remains. Why did 
a vast and highly civilized population settle in the 
jungle, build these stupendous monuments, and van- 
ish, leaving no other trace? Earth tremors, inter- 
preted as the anger of the gods at this intrusion upon 
their immemorial quiet—this is the best explanation 
yet given and the fact remains that the peoples of the 
jungle still regard these places as tabu. An Indian 
scholar, Professor G. N. Banerjee, has recently 
summed up what can be known concerning these 
Khmer civilizations in these words: 


All that we can really ascertain at the present time con- 
cerning the Khmer civilization is that it flourished and came 
to full fruition before its subjugation by China; that the 
Chinese dominion ended before the conclusion of the tenth 
century of our era, though it had a nominal and more or 
less formal existence for more than three centuries later; 
that Angkor and the other towns of Cambodia were oc- 
cupied by the natives of the country well into the fourteenth 
century, although by that time the civilization of the 
Khmers had decayed, their arts would appear to have de- 
clined, and the number of their subjects to have dwindled. 
It further seems probable that some time in the fourteenth 
century the ancient buildings were deserted. 


As in the case of early Indian history, it is a 
Chinese traveler to whom we must turn for the 
first light in the problem. He came in the year 
1295 to Cambodia, as an ambassador from Kublai 
Khan, and he has left us a detailed account of its 
capital, shaped like a rectangle, and of its Causeway 
of Giants leading to the western entrance which is 
still such a remarkable feature of the ruined city. 
The great tower with its four faces of Siva he 
described as representing the Buddha, very much as 
early Greek travelers in India described the Buddha 
as Herakles, and he gives us a vivid picture of the 
processions and pomps of this medieval kingdom, 
of its rough and ready justice, and of the royal 
troupes of dancing girls who are so vividly portrayed 
upon the sculptured walls, and who still dance their 
stately symbolic dances. Here is Mr. Casey’s de- 
scription of them: 


It is difficult to realize that they are alive and not one 
with the visionary kings and priests and elephants that 
imagination has built out of the moon-dust. But they are 
real. . . . The one bit of life in all Angkor that does not 
seem out of place . . . dancing-girls come to reénact the 
ancient legends of the Khmers and to relight for one brief 
hour the altar fires of Angkor Vat. 

The dance, as in the No Plays, was the enactment of a 
legend. It was not a dance at all as Occidentals understand 
dancing—merely a series of posturings, some of them 
pretty, some of them not, all of them accomplished only 
through remarkable muscular control. It was a startling 
thing to see these girls, their white faces as immobile and 
expressionless as masks, marching slowly through the drift- 
ing smoke and into the light of the torches—arms ex- 
tended, bodies bent backward, and feet advancing and de- 
scending with movement almost imperceptible. Students 
who have analyzed these dances in Pnom Penh, Angkor, 
Battambang, and the bush towns, say that the march step 
of the dance is closely patterned after the gait of the ele- 
phant. Once this clue is given the effect is obvious. It is 
by no means the least marvelous feature of the dance that 
these mites of women should be able to copy so perfectly 
the ponderous caution of the elephant—the slow motion of 
his stride and his quick shift of weight. 


These are fair samples of Mr. Casey’s power as 
a writer, and his book is a fascinating one, whether 
as a story of travel or as a collection of legends, 


archezologic theory, and interesting comments upon 
the art of the Khmers. He makes the Emperor 
Yacovarman, greatest of builders, live again, and 
gives us the tragic story of his early death as a leper. 
He will kindle in many an interest in this great 
series of monuments of Hindu art, quickened by the 
Mongolian spirit of artistry, in the symbolism of 
the one and the sheer love of beauty of the other. 
These remain to tell of the blending of two great 
civilizations. ‘That the inspiration is mainly Indian 
is clear: the very name Angkor is of Sanskrit origin, 
“Nagara” meaning city; and there are many 
Sanskrit inscriptions as well as Hindu gods and 
scenes from the Ramayara and Dravidian towers to 
link this great monument with India. There is, 
moreover, the ground-plan of Angkor Vat which is 
a development of Boro Bodur, itself in turn the 
elaboration of the Buddhist Stupa with its four gate- 
ways and its procession path. But all of this Indian 
art has been naturalized, as though native artisans 
with native models worked under the direction of 
Indian scholars and architects. This is probably 
what happened, and certainly a vast slave population 
toiled at rearing these gigantic monuments. Here 
is “a whole Cambodian nation turned to stone” in 
the galleries of the Bayon, 

Of the genius and energy of these builders all 
writers upon Angkor are agreed. “If we admire 
the pyramids as a gigantic work of human strength 
and patience,” says Francies Garnier, “we must add 
here to an equal strength and patience the touch 
of genius.” Mr. Casey holds that Angkor Vat com- 
bines the charm of the Taj Mahal with the strength 
of the pyramids; yet he is a critical student, and 
distinguishes between good and bad work, between 
what is over-elaborated as in the nouveau riche art 
of Angkor Thom, and what is restrained and har- 
monious as in the splendid towers and galleries of 
Angkor Vat. 

He claims to have found a new city, and it seems 
more than likely that there are many yet unknown 
ruins hidden in the jungle, and awaiting exploration. 
Certainly Angkor is no isolated phenomenon. If 
he does not solve the riddle for us, Mr. Casey’s 
book will quicken interest, and swell the stream, 
already considerable, of eager pilgrims to Angkor. 
His book is illustrated with fine photographs and 
ground plans. And it ends with a characteristic 
passage: 

Sunrise on Angkor Vat... 

The sky is hot now behind the towers. The mists are 
lifting from the lower galleries disclosing the silhouette of 
the temple as vaguely unreal as an image on a shadow 
screen. The ghosts are gone but their memory remains as 
the elephants come plodding across the causeway. The vast- 
ness of the pyramid seems to cover the horizon and for this 
moment, at least, the Khmers are alive again. A purple 
shadow, cast by one of the eastern towers, deepens the shade 
on a central spire. And it takes appropriately the shape 
of a question mark. No symbol—not even the linga of 
Siva, the Destroyer—could typify more clearly the soul 
of Angkor: 

Who were these people? 





HE books listed below have been read with interest 

by the Editors of The Saturday Review and have 
seemed to us worthy of especial recommendation to our 
subscribers. It is our desire to bring to the attention of 
our readers books of real excellence, especially books by 
new or not widely known authors, which may not always 
get the recognition which we believe they deserve. 


*THE PATH OF GLORY. By Grorce Braxe. Harpers. 
A stark and moving portrayal of a Highland Scot 
of the type of Kipling’s Sergeant Ortheris who fights 
through the war to his death at Gallipoli inarticulate, 
bewildered, and piteous. 

*®MOLINOFF. By Mavrice Bepst. Viking. A light 
and entertaining extravaganza wherein love and mas- 
querade play a part. 

*®CLARK OF THE OHIO. By Frepericx PALME. 
Dodd, Mead. A biography of the first great West- 
erner which is.also a history of his period. 
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A Problem in Conduct 


THE CASE FOR THE DEFENDANT. By 
Hans Aurricut-Rupa. Translated by Bern- 
ARD MIALL. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1929. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by Garretr MATTINGLY 


HIS is the first of the novels of Hans Auf- 

richt-Ruda to appear in translation, and the 

first to make a critical stir even in Germany; 
but no one who has read the book needs to be assured 
of that stir or needs the appended appreciation by 
Jacob Wassermann to be certain of its importance. 
In its barest outline, the plot is a case history, or 
rather two interlocked case histories, from a psycho- 
pathologist’s notebook. In 1835, a lieutenant of 
lancers, attached to the cavalry school at Saumur-sur- 
Loire, was accused by his Colonel’s daughter of a 
series of persecutions culminating in an assault. The 
charge was false; but the lieutenant, who had a bad 
reputation where women were concerned and a bad 
record as an officer, was generally believed to be 
guilty, and, although he was in a position to estab- 
lish his innocence, when he learned who his accuser 
was, made no defense, accepted a harsh sentence, 
and went to prison. So much is a matter of court 
record: a cause célébre of the 1830s of which the 
true facts only came out years afterwards by the con- 
fession of the colonel’s daughter who had made a 
false charge. 

This complex problem in human conduct Herr 
Aufricht-Ruda sets himself to interpret by the 
imaginative reintegration of the surviving data into 
a living story which by its own convincing organic 
unity shall contain its own explanation without in- 
terpolation or tangential reflection, without recourse 
to the technical phraseology of the psychologists, 
without self-conscious analysis, or generalization, or 
sentimentality. With an admirable simplicity, a rare 
economy of effort, the facts of the narrative are 
made to speak for themselves. 

To the illumination of these facts, Herr Aufricht- 
Ruda brings a gift for making vivid the past which 
has no need of the pedantry of period furnishing and 
the history of costume to accomplish its magic, and 
a “physiognomic tact” which, in the presence of re- 
corded human actions, seems to detect with inevitable 
rightness the hidden springs of motive. The minor 
characters are drawn with clear, sharp strokes, mere 
sketches, profiles caught briefly as they pass across 
the light focused on the story, yet with an amazing 
subtlety of implication. ‘The lieutenant’s father, 
fussy, pompous, absurd, his doting, flighty mother, 
the stern figures of the Morells, parents of the girl, 
preoccupied with their grief for their five sons fallen 
in Russia, Miss Allen, the girl’s unimaginative, 
kindly governess, even the priggish adjutant, and 
Maitre Barrot, the famous advocate, are all, one 
feels, the necessary accomplices of the final injustice, 
all unescapably implied by that central fact, buttress- 
ing the interpretation like so many foot-notes, and 
yet each is felt, too, as a human entity, satisfying, 


complete. 
et SF SF 

Of the two leading persons, Marie de Morell, a 
hysterical adolescent, fresh from the repressive dis- 
cipline of the convent, yearning to concentrate on 
herself the regard and attention which in a soldier’s 
household goes to the five dead soldier sons, is the 
more readily understood. Perhaps that is why the 
author has chosen chiefly the angle of the defendant, 
Lieutenant de la Ronciére, whose tangled motives 
and obscurer desires it is simpler to feel than to 
formulate. It would have been easy to represent 
Marie as a shallow, lying little slut; and easier still 
to call down upon the head of de la Ronciére a flood 
of maudlin admiration and weakening pity. The 
lieutenant’s habitual Byronic irony, his distrust of 
the world and of himself, his quick anger at in- 
justice, and his contemptuous refusal to expect any- 
thing better, positively invite the romantic idealiza- 
tion of the noble soul misunderstood. Herr Auf- 
richt-Ruda avoids the trap; he seems not even to 
notice it. And with equal sureness he avoids the 
pseudo-scientific indifference, the bitter, brittle hard- 
ness of some of his contemporaries, Not less than its 
fine economy of means, not less than its subtle psy- 
chological insight, the human balance and breadth of 
“The Case for the Defendant” deserve our admira- 
tion. 

To awaken, by the faithful presentation of some 
fragment of human action, a sense of the larger 
issues of existence, to arouse in the hearts of the be- 
holders that feeling of unavoidable solidarity which 


“binds men to each other and all mankind to the 
visible world,” is perhaps the chief function of 
imaginative literature. In this fashion “The Case 
for the Defendant” transcends at once romantic 
sentimentalism and morbid clinical curiosity. In the 
defiant lieutenant of cavalry and his bewildered 
young accuser the modern world stands trial. The 
need of Emil de la Ronciére and Marie de Morell is 
our need; the failure of their world to comprehend 
them is ours also. A sense of our common predica- 
ment tempers grimly our compassion at their story. 

Herr Aufricht-Ruda, one understands, is a young 
man, not yet thirty. His present work needs no 
justification from its promise; it can stand on its own 
solid distinction of achievement. But in the notable 
flowering of the German genius in the last decade, 
which has given us so much of merit and so much 
more of promise in nearly every department of liter- 
ature, there is no name that this reviewer will follow 
with a more confident interest than that of the au- 
thor of “The Case for the Defendant.” 











LAURENCE STERNE 


One of the shapers of the changing English novel. 
(See page 1070.) 


A Diversified Cargo 


AWAKE AND REHEARSE. By Louis Brom- 

FIELD. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by Grapys GRAHAM 
O UT of their graves, Louis Bromfield calls 

his principal players to rehearse. The 

tired dead put on one last performance for 
the readers of the thirteen sketches that make up 
“Awake and Rehearse.” ‘There is death in all the 
stories, not dying as a slow process leading almost 
imperceptibly out of life, but death itself, some- 
times, often, suitably enough, represented by a corpse 
or by the ashes of a corpse, but sometimes, less often, 
by bodies still quick, careless of quieting themselves 
when actual life is over. 

These are stories, for the most part, of women. 
And what women! Hogarth and Daumier might 
have battled for them as models. These women— 
hags, harlots, spinsters, hoofers, jeunes filles, grandes 
dames, priestesses, and—Vergie Winters, have little 
enough in common save that for the tense moment 
of each one’s story death has, in various ways and 
from various causes, become the central factor of 
life. 

The quality which above all distinguishes these 
stories is one which, until the present volume, the 
author had scarcely made his own. Mr. Bromfield’s 
novels have had a tendency to run—and how will- 
ingly we have run after them—all over, as it were, 
the lot. In “Awake and Rehearse” there is a 
sharpening of outlines, a tightening of situations, 
and a ruthless elimination of details. It is as if in 
the novel, where the boundary lines have always 
been fairly vague, Mr. Bromfield had removed them 
altogether, beginning where he pleased, ending 
where he pleased, and wandering in between at most 
elastic will, but that in the short story, where the 
pattern has always been more definitely set, he has 
insisted upon limiting and perfecting it still further, 
until each story must become a single, sel f-enclosing 
entity. 

One of the best sketches in the collection is “Jus- 
tice,” the personal record of a juryman. The Judge 
speaks: “The Case of the People against Michael 
Rooney.” In the beginning of the story this is 
merely a conventional judicial statement; by the end 
it has grown to be a bitter, destroying truth, unescap- 
able. “Justice” is that rare thing, so difficult to ap- 


proach temperately, a perfected part which contains, 
paradoxically, the whole, wherein, in a breath of 
time, in a chink of space, time and before time and 
the edges of space are gathered together through a 
delicate equilibrium of inclusion and exclusion. For 
while Michael Rooney is being tried and condemned 
something much more than this young man with 
pointed ears is brought to bar. The judge might 
have said: “The Case of Routine against Spon- 
taneity,” or, “The Case of Caution against Daring,” 
or, “The Case of Society against the Individual,” or 
a number of other things. But he does not. Nor 
does Mr. Bromfield make too emphatic any of these 
possibilities. He tells in the simplest way an ironical 
episode in which a young man is sentenced to a term 
in prison—and, incidentally, a spirit is condemned to 
extinction. 

“Mr. Rosie and May” is written in the vernacular. 
(“Here’s to Mr. Rosie and May! One more bastard 
the less!”)) Out of the barren reiterative talk of a 
group of vaudeville performers at half-mast, there 
emerge, in their meagre completeness, six living 
people and one dead man. (“Have another drink, 
it’s varnish this time.” ) Forty-ninth Street, sodden 
with rain, and the room in the Eldorado Hotel, sod- 
den with gin, are called up from the void without, 
as it seems, a word of ‘description. (“Have another 
drink, it’s a wet night.”) Mr. Rosie’s ashes may 
have gone to the East River or the North, depending 
on the sewage route from that part of town, but he 
will not be forgotten. 

Not .all the stories are as good as these. Some 
seem trivial and some tricky. But just after the 
facile shallowness of “The Letter of a Romantic” 
or the exquisitely done unimportance of “The Cat 
Who Lived at the Ritz,” one comes upon the authen- 
tic horror of “The Apothecary,” that tale of evil old 
marionettes, painted and creaking at their cacophon- 
ous revelry, being overtaken by the odor of death— 
the literal, nauseating odor of death. Strange, diver- 
sified cargo, this of “Awake and Rehearse,” and 
foreign to the Bromfield of the “Green Bay Tree” 
series, Did he write these stories to confound his 
critics who have always called for stricter form, did 
he do them as an exercise in technique before an- 
other novel, did he do them to show certain contem- 
porary authors that they can be beaten at their own 
game, or did he (can such things be) do them to 
please himself? 


Frontier America 


STONE DAUGHERTY. By Joun P. Fort. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by BERNARD De Voto 
Author of “The House of Sun-Goes-Down” 
W ivre: three quarters of a century have 
done to James Fenimore Cooper may be 
observed in Mr. Fort’s novel. So far as I 

am aware it is the first attempt since the Civil War— 
since the Southern humorists of the Big Bear school 
—to deal realistically with the American frontiers- 
man of the log cabin species. Of the fantasies 
called historical romances an abundance have been 
devoted to this theme, in the ’seventies, the ’nineties, 
and our immediate decade, Biography touched it 
about the middle of the century, not, on the whole, 
for the better. With Charles Egbert Craddock and 
her imitators, a wistfully diluted realism, not to be 
confused with the reverie of historical novelists, 
hovered briefly above the material and then passed_ 
to the presumably safer ground of backwoods love- 
making and aspiration for free schools. In our 
time it has been thought inferior, for serious fiction, 
to the nervous impairments of farmers in the con- 
temporary midwest. 

Beyond question Mr. Fort, in constructing Stone 
Daugherty, frontiersman, and erecting round him 
the post-Revolutionary, west-of-the-mountains en- 
vironment, has accomplished an imaginative re-crea- 
tion of absolutely first-rate importance. This, pre- 
cisely, is the forest frontier; and here precisely, in 
Daugherty and his daughter and his companions, are 
the Americans who passed over the Alleghanies. 
The three quarters of a century since Cooper and 
Simms and Brown (and two score smaller folk) 
dealt with that passage provide Mr. Fort with a 
tranquil ruthlessness of perception forbidden to the 
elders by romantic formulas, by standards of pro- 
priety, by timidity, and by sheer ignorance,—for- 
bidden also to such later men as Howells and 
Eggleston by an unquestioned fashion of delicacy. 
When Daugherty scalps an Indian child, converses 
with a stranger about his daughter’s virginity, warns 
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her against the injudicious gift of it, forces his un- 
willing wife, gouges the eyes of an opponent in a 
fight, or sets out in obedience to some uncompre- 
hended necessity of exacting blood tribute from the 
tribes that have all but destroyed his family—fron- 
tier America exists in fiction as it has seldom, or not 
at all, existed before. For these realizations, and for 
the steadiness with which such characters as the town 
lawyers and the less instinctive neighbors of 
Daugherty are realized, only unqualified superla- 
tives are just. These elements of the book are— 
superb. 

It is a greater pity, therefore, that Mr. Fort sees 
fit to bring the Concord strain into his novel. From 
one point of view, philosophical didacticism may be 
necessary to an American book, and if Mr. Fort’s 
pantheistic interpolations were an obeisance to Emer- 
son and Thoreau, or a satire of them, no fault could 
be urged. They are, however, merely an unfused 
element of his imaginings, a part of his vision of the 
frontier, one which he is unwilling to trust the novel 
proper to assert. His confidence in his re-creation is 
less than the reader’s: he must explicitly make the 
metaphysical nexus which the novel is abundantly 
able to imply. So there is a constant obbligato of 
comment about Life, the literal blood-kinship of 
these frontiersmen to the lesser forest creatures, the 
web of existence, and other transcendental postulates 
from the neighborhood of Walden Pond. There 
is even a preface which attempts to show Stone 
Daugherty’s relation to the cosmos. These are un- 
necessary, even deplorable, and Mr. Fort would have 
been better advised to omit them all. The fiction 
is completely imagined, and he could have trusted it. 





Forlorn Women 


POOR WOMEN. By Norau Hou tt. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Grace Frank 


N another age the seven “Poor Women” whose 
stories are told in this book might have been 
named “Characters,” and instead of being 

called Ethel, Alice, Mrs. Johnson, Miss Jocelyn, and 
the like, might have borne titles like “The 
Déclasée,” “The Spinster,” “The Prostitute,” “The 
Poor Relation,” etc. In other words, Norah Hoult 
belongs in the honorable company of La Bruyére and 
Addison, not to mention old Theophrastus, But be- 
tween them and her there has intervened an era of 
unshackled, supernumerary women, an era in which 
women have become both self-conscious and self- 
revealing. And there has also intervened a tech- 


nique—the technique developed by Proust, Joyce, and 


Virginia Woolf—which, had it been used by the. 


seventeenth-century Frenchmen and the eighteenth- 
century Englishmen, would have turned their char- 
acters inside out. 

This is merely to say that whereas La Bruyére, for 
example, wrote of women as a man looking through 
a cage, Norah Hoult knows them as one with her- 
self, and whereas not only lack of knowledge but 
the traditions of his time (and of most times) would 
have prevented the masculine author of an earlier 
day from setting down frankly certain facts that he 
may have suspected, no such taboos exist at the pres- 
ent moment. Furthermore, although La Bruyére 
and Addison reveal to us all that one can see of a 
person—gestures, voice, dress, habitual actions— 
thereby trying to make us conscious of all that cannot 
be seen, the more modern method of a writer like 
Miss Hoult takes us directly into the thoughts and 
feelings of her subjects, however inarticulate and un- 
demonstrative they may be, thereby giving them a 
subjective as well as an objective reality. 

Neither method is concerned with types that are 
mere abstractions; both present us with keenly ob- 
served individuals who manage to sum up in them- 
selves the lives of their class. It is surprising to find 
this quality of universality in a young author’s first 
book. It is equally surprising to find oneself held 
fast by the stories of a new writer who relies neither 
on plot nor on the surprise ending for her effects. 
Miss Hoult’s seven women achieve visibility because 
she combines a penetrating knowledge of human 
nature with the forthrightness of fresh seeing and 
with the smoothness of competent craftsmanship. 
She concentrates upon a few episodes—not neces- 
sarily very dramatic episodes—probes them with deli- 
cate, accurate fingers, and presently we know not 
only a sjngle person—Bridget Kiernan fumbling 
through her work as she wonders whether she is go- 
ing to have a baby—but a whole group of individ- 
vals—all those nagged, lonely, incompetent, vindic- 


tive, superstitious, Irish servants who work with 
alien wits and spirits in the households of uncompre- 
hending mistresses, 

Miss Hoult’s poor women are not all servants, but 
in one sense or another they are all slaves. They 
might better perhaps have been termed “lonely 
women” or even “forlorn women.” For want of 
that sense of permanence which marriage and a home 
of their own might have given them, they seek ro- 
mance and adventure, only to find the cheap and 
accessible forms unsatisfying, or they reach out for 
charity, more or less defiling themselves in the 
process. Not one of them but is economically fet- 
tered; most of them are more fundamentally fet- 
tered as well. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for a full appre- 
ciation of the book—despite the author’s comment 
and the publishers’ prizes—to argue whether these 
particular women prove any contention about women 
in general, whether they are enslaved and dependent 
because they are women or because they are poor 
specimens of humanity. After all, a cast-off wife, a 
dull girl hungry for romance, an exalted spinster 
edging after forbidden adventure, a deserted mis- 
tress, a prostitute who is ill and no longer young, a 
needy gentlewomen, and a wistful household drudge 
hardly constitute a representative group of women. 
And one has only to translate Miss Hoult’s women 
into mean-souled, sensual husbands, spiritually 
starved adolescents, frowsy bachelors, betrayed lov- 
ers, worn-out roués, ineffectual old gentlemen de- 
prived of their independence, and witless, homesick 
serving-boys, to realize how successfully she might 
herself have modelled the reverse as well as the 
obverse of her medals, The stories need no general- 
izing comment to make them valid, and, like Rodin’s 
sculptures with their titles trouvés aprés coup, are 
best judged apart from explanatory syntheses. ‘The 
author wished to fashion people who were real to 
her in such a way as to make them real to us. Be- 
cause she felt them as well as saw them, because her 
observation was bot telescopic and microscopic, and 
because she was able to present what she saw and 
felt with detachment, she has admirably fulfilled her 
wish. A full-length novel by Miss Hoult should be 
an important event. 





The Story of a Night 


THROUGH THE LATTICE. By Evetyne 
CriosE. New York: Ray D. Henkle Co. 1929. 
$2. 

HIS is the story of a night. A strange 
night with natural and human forces at war 
with each other and at war between them- 
selves. Evelyne Close has achieved a tenseness out 
of wind and water, love and hate, that lends to her 
novel a threatening, foreboding quality, giving to 
the least happening the dark significance of an omen. 

This is also the story of a place. A narrow strip 
of English soil, hung over on one side by the moun- 
tain Scaur, and cut through by the noisy burn run- 
ning from peat-land a little way into more fertile 
plains. The gloomy, brooding Scaur that never 
sleeps, that never smiles, though sometimes it rocks 
with evil, boisterous laughter, dominates this story 
of a night when the elements get loose. The hur- 
ried stream and the harsh-scented peat-land play as 
important a part as do Old Rigg who would decide 
for youth, or Widow Strange who waited at the 
window to see her son rise from the grave, or any 
of the other strange, taut people of “Through the 
Lattice.” 

The story is tight with emotional urgency. The 
time of the action is too short to admit of actual 
plot, but the complexity of the relationships and 
feelings, the constant sharp response to primal stimu- 
lus, bind the novel into a striking unity. Dealing 
with so many characters in such narrow quarters 
and so pressed upon by time, it is perhaps inevitable 
that the author should occasionally seem to hurry one 
character off the scene to make way for another, or 
seem to rearrange a property here and there after the 
curtain has risen. But these are very minor defects 
and are lost sight of in the strong current of a far 


from usual novel. 





The Appellate Division upheld recently the de- 
cision of the lower courts dismissing the suits brought 
by Wayne Damron of Catlettsburg, Ky., against 
Edna Ferber and Doubleday, Doran Book Shops, 
Inc., because his name was used in Miss Ferber’s 
novel, “Show Boat,” without his permission. 


One to Watch 


EARTHBOUND and Other Poems. By HELENE 
Muttuins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER. 


OR the last five or six years, readers of 

F. P. A.’s Conning Tower have noticed the 

regularity with which Helene Mullins ap- 
peared in that curiously mixed column. She was, in 
a sense, the most stable thing in it; her verses were 
always serious, always well made, always lyrical— 
and they appeared on the average of once a week. 
No collection of these was procurable although one 
saw the poems clipped and quoted. Nor was 
Helene Mullins unknown to the book-world. In 
collaboration with her sister, she had published a 
curious novel (“Paulus Fy”) and a limited volume 
had been announced a year ago. 

Yet this is Helene Mullins’s first book of verse 
—and a surprisingly slender one, considering the 
actual amount of her previously printed lines. 
What are the first impressions? What are the 
chief characteristics? What is the final quality? 
The last question is the hardest to answer since the 
responses to the first two are so mixed. Readers of 
the bulk of her newspaper contributions will be 
quick to see the self-criticism which has led her to 
cut and prune to the uttermost. They will be 
equally quick to realize that, though Miss Mullins 
has sacrificed size for substance, she has not lost her 
almost infinite variety. She is, obviously, one of 
the most facile of contemporary poets; there is evi- 
dently nothing she cannot do. From a free lyric 
to the tightest of fixed forms she ranges with point 
and precision; she is at home, self-contained and 
self-expressing, in the rondeau, the ballade, the 
chant royal. She has even written a sestina, which 
is not choked to death by its constricting repetitions. 

More interesting than her dexterity is the range 
and surety of her themes. Here again the craftsman 
and the natural singer join hands—and voices. 
There is something lavish in the way her gamut is 
presented; she does not appear to seek her themes, 
they come to her. Within the first twenty-five 
pages, she celebrates quiet men, a child’s dream of 
growing up, a self-ironic comment on the poet re- 
solving to become a member of society, the strange- 
ness of human contacts, the shadow-fighting waged 
constantly by the oversensitive, an Irish evocation 
of an old singer making “obeisance to the days that 
brought the proud flesh low,” a villanelle of a young 
martyr, the mystical marriage of St. Teresa. Each 
of these is eminently quotable, each reflects a distinct 
point of view. It is, moreover, curious, how Miss 
Mullins’s work improves between covers. What 
seemed merely smooth is given force; a sense of 
personality integrates and intensifies verses which, in 
themselves, are only verses. By the time one has 
reached the title-poem, the reader has been won 
over to what, beneath the ease and fluency, is a high 
seriousness, 

Titles have little to say for themselves, yet there 
is something to remember in “The Death of an 
Advertising Manager,” “Let it be done simply,” 
“Trony to the Ironical,” “After Lazarus,” “One of 
Solomon’s Wives.” ‘The prevailing note is one of 
tenderness; the pitch is given in the first poem which 
begins: 


This is a song of quiet men 
Who live secure in sheltered places, 
Who build and fail and build again, 
And cultivate the little graces. 
I know of other men than these, 
Who battle with the elements, 
Who tear the skin from hands and knees, 
Seeking their heavens through violence. 


As the book unfolds, the note goes deeper; “Meet- 
ing in Spring” establishes, with a Robinsonian 
gravity, the vague finality of grief. What one 
misses is the sudden rush of color and image, a new 
sound, if not fury. One is never surprised by a dar- 
ing metaphor; Miss Mullins’s fancy progresses but 
it does not leap. She is content to let the theme 
develop with practically no ornament; she delights 
in harmony but rarely employs counterpoint. Cer- 
tain of her lines betray a psychological bent, a hark- 
ing back to sources too devious for verse. There 
are hints of autobiography; one speculates whether 
or not Miss Mullins will attempt a large though 
possibly more prosaic canvas. But whether she ex- 
tends or shrinks her gamut, whether her medium is 
poetry or prose, here is distinctly one to watch. 
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Marx and Marxianism 
KARL MARX: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By 


Orro Riinte. Translated by Even and Cepar 
Paut. New York: The Viking Press. 1929. $5. 


Reviewed by JoHn SParRGo 


WENTY years ago I wrote and published 

“Karl Marx: His Life and Works.” It 

was not, and did not purport to be, an ex- 
haustive or definitive biography of Marx. Even if 
I had been bold enough to undertake such an ambi- 
tious enterprise as that, the dearth of accessible 
material was too great. My purpose was a much 
more modest one. It was to present a sympathetic 
portrait sketch of the man and to weave around it, so 
to speak, a fairly lucid and understandable exposition 
of his theories, the great synthesis of philosophical 
and sociological generalizations called Marxism. 
The book, which was the first biography of Marx, 
was translated into several languages, and, curiously 
enough, has lived longest in Russia, if I am to judge 
by the fact that it was republished a year or so ago 
by the literary bureau of the Soviet government. 

Owing in part to the dearth of available mate- 
rial, in part also to my very limited knowledge of 
German, and the inevitable slips due to dependence 
upon English and French translations of much docu- 
mentary material, my account of Marx’s life, and 
particularly of his mental evolution, was disfigured 
by errors which were perhaps not altogether inex- 
cusable, but none the less regrettable for that. The 
most serious of these errors were corrected in the 
German translation, but the occasion for a compre- 
hensive revision of the English text never arose. 
Not in extenuation of my own deficiencies as a 
biographer, but simply as a statement of fact, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say here that practically 
every error of importance passed undetected under 
the eyes of Marx’s daughter, Laura, and her hus- 
band, Paul Lafargue. ‘Twenty years ago, be it 
remembered, the available material in German, even, 
was much less than it has since become. 

Apart from errors, important and otherwise, the 
chief defect of my bgok was the idealization of the 
portrait. For this I offer no defense or excuse. By 
way of explanation, however, it may be permissible to 
say that my principal concern was to present Marx’s 
theories to a hostile and unbelieving world in such 
manner as to win for them toleration, respect, and as 
much friendliness as possible. The biographical 
motive was quite secondary. To a world which had 
regarded Marx as something of an ogre, the personi- 
fication of hatred and destructive passion, I presented 
the picture of a more sympathetic and lovable person- 
ality, and in the friendlier atmosphere so created, I 
tried.to set against the background of that picture a 
statement of Marxism which would command inter- 
est because of the picture. Whether that was good 
psychology or sound art I do not now pause to ask 
myself. This is a new world, 

se Ss 

Under the exact title of my almost forgotten 
study, and following structural lines quite similar 
to it, Otto Riihle, a prominent Social Democrat of 
Germany, has produced a much better book. So 
much let me say quite frankly and without reserva- 
tion. Although he complains of the scarcity of 
biographical materials, it is quite evident that he has 
had a much ampler store to draw from than those 
of us who preceded him by twenty years or more. 
His portrait is less sketchy, sharper and clearer in 
detail, better drawn and more credible. Moreover, 
it has been his good fortune to work in a better light, 
so to speak. His writing of Marx’s life has been 
done in the post-war period, after that development 
of capitalism which Bernstein and others saw begin- 
ning twenty years ago and upon which they based 
their revisionist campaign. ‘That development of 
capitalism has shattered the romanticism of the 
Marxism of the last generation. It is no longer 
possible for a sane and candid mind to accept the 
dogma of Marxian infallibility. There is hardly 
an important sociological or economic generalization 
formulated by Marx which stands today and holds 
the credence of intelligent minds. Marxism has 
come to mean something quite different from what 
it meant to Marxists of my day. To Riihle it does 
not mean a synthesis of social and economic theory, 
more or less vaguely linked to a practical policy, but 
simply a psychological force, namely, a sense of 
power and destiny diffused through the proletariat. 
That is what Marxism meant to Lenin likewise. It 
is a “myth,” in the sense of Sorel. 

Intellectual Marxism, the elaborate theoretical 


system of what we used to call “scientific socialism,” 
has been shattered beyond repair. ‘That does not 
matter to Riihle: it is a fact of no material conse- 
quence. He is both frank and specific as to this: 

It does not matter whether we regard Marxism as an 
eternal truth, or as a temporarily valid fiction: whether the 
system is consequential and coherent in all its details; or 
whether it contains gaps, contradictions, and untenable theses: 
whether the theory of the imminent collapse of capitalism 
complies with the demands of scientific method, or has merely 
the restricted value of a fascinating apotheosis. 


Presumably the author wrote “fascinating hypothe- 
sis.” So read, the passage is both lucid and illuminat- 
ing. The catastrophe which has befallen the the- 
oretical system is of no consequence. Marxism has 
triumphed, nevertheless, for by Marxism Riihle 
means something quite apart from theory and intel- 
lectual categories, namely, the cult of the historic 
role of the proletariat. 

Marxism being primarily called upon to stir up the pro- 
letarian masses, to make them collect their forces, and to 
lead them on to the battlefield, must necessarily present itself 
at the outset in a guise which would encourage optimism; 
in a guise which, by representing historical evolution as the 
guarantee of the liberation of mankind, would make the 
workers believe in their own mission. 

This mystical force, not the philosophical and eco- 
nomic theories so laboriously evolved and presented 
in such tortuous phraseology, is Marxism as Riihle 
sees it. Perhaps it would be better to qualify that 
statement somewhat and say that this is classic Marx- 
ism, the simple Marxism of the era antedating the 
World War. Now, having achieved its purpose, 
this classic Marxism yields to “a transformed Marx- 
ism,” to “a profounder Marxism,” which, specific- 
ally, turns from the mechanistic view of the mate- 
rialistic conception of history, the mechanism of 
things as the essential and dominant factor of evolu- 
tion, to the activities of human beings. This “trans- 
formed Marxism” is, in truth, the polar opposite of 
the older Marxism which had for its credo the the- 
ories of Marx. So we find the new Marxism recur- 
ring to the ideas and methods of the utopists whom 
Marx derided, as, for example, in Russia. So we 
have Lenin, in the name of Marxism, and as its fore- 
most champion, advocating ideas and policies the very 
antithesis of Marx’s teaching. 

ss Ss Ss 

In his discussion of Marxian theory, Riihle is not 
at his best from the point of view of literary crafts- 
manship. His style here is heavy and at times dull. 
He is at his best when he is dissecting and portraying 
the character of Marx. Accustomed as we have 
become to what is popularly known as “debunking 
biography,” there is something startling in the brutal 
frankness of his portraiture. The figure upon his 
canvas is as unattractive and lacking in every noble 
and generous trait as any in literature. From it I 
turned to my own sketch of twenty years ago and 
reread it, for the first time in many years. The 
contrast is stupendous. My idealized sketch presented 
a man of heroic quality, not without blemishes of 
character and temperament, but having the defects of 
his qualities. Riihle has made my sketch, together 
with Liebknecht’s and all others of our period, appear 
pathetic in their romantic idealization. He shows us 
a Marx whose vanity was overwhelming, who was 
for the greater part of his life a whining weakling, 
sponging upon his friends, who was too selfish to be 
capable of sacrifice for “cause” or friends or family, 
who was capable of cowardly dishonor to gain petty 
ends. 

He suffered all through his life, from youth on- 
wards, from an inferiority complex arising out of 
his Jewish descent, Riihle insists over and over again. 
Here was the secret of his arrogance, his inability to 
get along with men upon terms of equality. He had 
to be worshipped, admired, flattered, and was happy 
only with inferiors who so treated him and abjected 
themselves before him. Here, too, was the secret of 
those splenetic outbursts against the Jews in which 
he engaged. 


Marx denounces the Jews as prototypes of the commercial 
spirit and of a monetary economy; he makes Judaism the 
symbol of bloodsucking capitalism. The reader cannot es- 
cape the feeling that he is ostentatiously showing his oppo- 
sition to Judaism, is demonstratively severing himself from 
his own race, and by emphasizing his own anti-capitalist 
tendencies is declaring himself before all the world not to 
be a Jew. 

The ill-health from which he suffered during most 
of his life was another cause of the sense of inferior- 
ity which dominated his character and temperament. 

He suffered from disordered metabolism. He had 
liver trouble during most of his adult life, and he 
was haunted by a fear of cancer of the liver. Closely 


associated with his liver trouble was weakness of the 
digestive apparatus, a disorder of the whole gastro- 
intestinal tract. He had no capacity for self-disci- 
pline and would not observe his doctor’s orders or be 
guided by commonsense in his diet, He was self- 
indulgent to the last limit. With his family starving, 
and every pawnabie thing in pawn, he would spend 
days and weeks in the British Museum reading and 
enjoying the warmth. He could have had work 
writing articles, but he was too indolent and pre- 
ferred to depend upon Engels to support him. 
Engels could write the articles and pass the money 
received for them on to Marx to keep a roof over 
him and his family. 

Riihle’s book is an important contribution to its 
subject. Possibly his psychograph of the man is too 
stark and harsh, just as mine and others of a genera- 
tion ago were too sentimental and saccharine. It is, 
however, an unforgettable portrait. The book is 
copiously illustrated. Of the thirty-five plates, all 
but one are from my own book of the same title. 





Mathematical Sciences 


THE BASES OF MODERN SCIENCE. By 
J. W. N. Suttivan. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1929. $2. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM PEPPERELL MontaGuE 
Barnard College 


HIS is an extremely good summary of the 

mathematical bases of modern science and 

should have had that more restricted title, 
although it is presented with an almost too complete 
omission of mathematical language. The experi- 
mental aspects of modern scientific development are 
hardly touched upon, which is the more disappointing 
because in the one or two cases in which the author 
does deign to describe the laboratory achievements he 
does it with the same accuracy and vividness that 
characterize his treatment of the more abstract and 
methodological subjects. 

The only real defect of the volume seems to lie 
in its over-emphasis upon the purely esthetic and 
arbitrary element in the enterprise of mathematical 
physics. The author tends to belittle Galileo’s en- 
thusiasm for experimental verification, and he fails 
to take account of the fact that the hypothetical form 
in which Copernicus presented his theory was dic- 
tated in no small measure by a wholesome fear of 
clerical persecution. From a reading of the book 
one would get no conception of the fact that the 
attempt to describe the experience of the physical 
world materialistically as the result of a system of 
mechanically interacting particles was not only an 
esthetic jeu d’esprit of mathematicians for mathe- 
maticians, but a tremendously fruitful method of 
submitting to experimental tests problems which un- 
der the older medieval categories of teleology could 
hardly have been dealt with at all. 

Despite this defect which the reviewer feels rather 
keenly, Mr. Sullivan’s book stands as one of the best 
of the primer histories of science. Its style is simple, 
clear, and spirited; and it offers to the lay reader an 
authoritative narration of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in mathematical physics from Copernicus and 
Galileo down to Einstein, Eddington, and Planck. 





Scrapping the Past 
(Continued from page 1063) 
to brittle, flippant, quick changing things, to charac- 
ters that are sharp, hard, and flat, like the movies, 
and to a style that tickles the latest moment of time. 

This is why fiction has become so autobiograph- 
ical. We substitute life for literature as our study, 
and out of the machine come our own experiences 
dressed up a bit, for that is all we know how to 
understand. The old question used to be, should 
prospective writers go to college. We have got be- 
yond even that inanity. Now the question is, should 
they be educated at all? 

The answer lies in the results which are being 
published weekly. Even in the better books, even in 
some of the best, the horrid results of a defective 
education are manifest. In a list of nine important 
—perhaps the nine most important—American ex- 
amples of the art of fiction since 1920, six, on due 
consideration, proved to be partly illiterate in the 
technique of literature, and even where they showed 
creative strength and knowledge of life, were weak- 
ened by what was clearly the defective education of 
their authors. This is a bad showing, which means 
waste of effort, and ambitions warped in the realiz- 


ing. 
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HE general reader is becoming aware 

that something is happening to the novel, 

and not only something from the outside, 

but something from the inside as well 
—that is, something in its technique and content. 
What is affecting the novel from the outside— 
the external influences—is also affecting all litera- 
ture, but it happens that for various reasons it is 
the novel that is most affected and which is lastingly 
affected, It seems to me impossible that the novel 
can ever be again what it once was—the monopolizer 
of the greater part of all literary energy. From the 
time it was invented it became a popular form with 
readers and writers. It is, on the whole, a modern 
form; it can hardly be said to have existed in the 
antique world. What has come down to us under 
the heading of story-telling is in various forms: in 
the form of poetry we have it in the epic like the 
Odyssey; we have it in narrative poetry like the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid; in a work like that of 
Petronius Arbiter, which is in some ways quite like 
the modern novel. However, the greater part of the 
talent for story-telling and character-revelation went 
into histories and annals and studies—that is, it went 
into writings on wars and revolutions and events 
that actually happened, such as we have in the work 
of Livy and Heroditus, or into studies of people 
who actually existed, such as we have in the work 
of Plutarch. 

It can be easily imagined that the flood-gates of 
human invention were somewhat dammed up until 
the writing of imaginary histories of imaginary peo- 
ple gave an outlet to all those ramifications of imag- 
ination, emotion, and psychologizing that go into the 
modern novel. The invention of the novel was a 
Godsend to both readers and writers; it could give 
the readers so many different forms of delight in ad- 
dition to that most widely experienced of all esthetic 
delights—the delight in a story; it could give the 
writer a chance to use practically any sort of literary 
energy he possessed. He could use character-inven- 
tion, narrative-invention, plot-invention; he could 
use a gift for psychologizing or a gift for philos- 
ophizing; he could use a poetical gift, and he could 
use a gift for writing beautiful and subtle prose. It 
did really seem as if its popularity with both readers 
and writers would last forever. But now we are all 
aware that whereas a few years ago a best-seller was 
invariably a novel, now it is just as likely to be a 


biography or a book on philosophy, or on the art of © 


thinking, or a book on psychology. In view of this 
trend it is in order to consider some of the things 
that are happening in literature. 

es s+ S# 

A very powerful influence acting on contempo- 
rary literature is the decay of religion and the con- 
sequent transference to literature of part of the de- 
mand that used to be made on religion, Literature 
and art between them used to satisfy the ordinary 
man’s desire for a pattern in living, but even where 
religion is not actually discarded it has tremendously 
lost its hold. “The discarding of Christianity is not 
a forward step, but a backward step,” says Dr. C. J. 
Jung, one of the founders of psycho-analysis, “‘it is, 
as with individuals who have laid aside one form of 
transference and have no new one.” We have a 
state of affairs, therefore, in which the demands that 
used to be made on religion are transferred to other 
things, and there is a stronger tendency than before 
to look to literature for spiritual sustenance. The 
literature of pure entertainment has not the appeal 
it used to have, whereas any sort of book that can 
give any sort of spiritual support or reveal any sort 
of wisdom is eagerly bought up. Any kind of phi- 
losophy that conveys instruction on the management 
of life is avidly sought after, for the world, having 
so largely dropped religion, finds that it cannot get 
on without a spiritual élite—that is, without a class 
who will tell the others how to live their lives. And 
humanity, on the whole, is not going to worry itself 
as to whether this spiritual élite belongs to the order 
of true or false prophets. All that humanity is go- 


ing to ask is that the élite be powerful and assured 
enough to help. Unamuno and Bernarr McFadden, 
Bertrand Russell and Aimee MacPherson, Krishna- 
murti and Rasputin, are equally important as dis- 
pensers of wisdom according to their audience. 
Therefore, because of this transference of demand 


from religion to literature, the most popular and en- 
tertaining novel, as we can readily understand, is 
going to find itself in competition with works en- 
titled, “(How to Understand Ourselves,” ‘“Under- 
standing Human Nature,” “How to Manage Our 
Lives,” “Why We Misbehave,” and so on. 

In this connection, the rapidly increasing influence 
of doctors is one of the phenomena of the present 
century. From being medicine-men of the body, 
they are gradually ousting priests as medicine-men of 
the soul, To be sure, it is only fair that they should 
have to share with artists and philosophers some of 
the burdens that have been transferred from religion, 
for good doctors are amongst the best and wisest of 
men. But one cannot but view with alarm those 
members of the profession, often young or very in- 
experienced, who, armed with half-understood the- 
ories of psychology and the new, half-developed dis- 
coveries in psychiatry, launch themselves in soul- 
curing, in instructions on the love-life, in advice in 
the choice of a career and the age to marry, the edu- 
cation of children, and even in criticism of art and 
literature. Some of these medicine-men and soul- 
curers have an outfit for bamboozlement that no 
mere priest or literary man or philosopher would 
dare to assume before a public. 

In discussions of the new art and literature one 
hears it sometimes said that we are returning to the 
classical ideal. This, as far as literature is con- 
cerned, I believe to be a complete illusion. But 
what is actually happening is probably far more ex- 
citing. In addition to the fact that we are making 
on literature the new demands which I have dis- 
cussed already, there is the striking fact that we are 
eliminating from our demands on literature many 
of the things the Greeks eliminated, but which our 
fathers and grandfathers demanded. We are elim- 
inating a good deal of that demand on art for ex- 
citements, for ecstasies of the senses, spiritual and 
emotional intoxications, flights from reality—all of 
which our great-grandfathers got from the poetry 
of Byron and Keats and Shelley, and our grand- 
fathers from the poetry of Tennyson and Swin- 
burne. We are getting to the point of desiring the 
elimination of these things from our literature for 
the same reason that the Greeks eliminated them 
from their classical literature—because they got these 
delights in other ways and not because they had 
eliminated the desire for such delights from them- 
selves. 

One would imagine from some of the references 
in current criticism that the Greeks represented a 
sort of liberal wing of Puritanism, and that the Nico- 
machean Ethics was a sort of Sunday school treatise. 
This certainly is the impression one gets from the 
more dismal and pedagogic of our contemporary 
“humanists.” When Thomas Aquinas said, “No 
one can live without delight,” the beautiful, ecstatic 
language was his own, but the idea he took from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, for the Greeks, like all intelli- 
gent human beings, pursued delight. Because they 
were a nation of artists, they pursued delight with a 
disciplined balance of their faculties; they did not al- 
low the pursuit of spiritual delights to sterilize and 
wither up physical delights, as was done in portions 
of the Christian era, nor did they allow the pursuit 
of carnal delights to stultify their minds and souls 
as has been done at other periods, and which is, per- 
haps, being done now. All mankind in every age 
has desired delight, and it might be a very interest- 
ing duty, not only of literary criticism, but of psy- 
chology, to find out in what pursuits men divided up 
their demands for the various kinds of delight, to 
find out what kinds, at any time, they demanded 
from art and literature, and what kinds they de- 
manded from life. 

When our grandfathers desired to read the very 
latest and most advanced poetry, they read the fol- 
lowing: 

Lovely are the curves of the white ow] sweeping 

Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 

Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown evejar. 

Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting: 

So were it with me if forgetting could be willed. 

Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 
Tell it to forget the source that keeps it filled. 


or,— 


The Changing Novel 


O swallow, sister, O fair swift swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 
The soft south whither thy heart is set? 

Shall not the grief of the old time follow? 
Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget? 


or,— 


Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


When we wish to read the very latest and most 
advanced poetry—the poetry “that meets the new 
desire,” we read: 


April is the cruelest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 


or,— 


Performances, assortments, resumés— 

Up Times Square to Columbus Circle lights 
Channel the congresses, nightly sessions, 

Refractions of the thousand theatres, faces— 
Mysterious kitchens. . . . You shall search them all. 
Someday by heart you’ll learn each famous sight 
And watch the curtain lift in hell’s despite; 

You'll find the garden in the third act dead, 
Finger your knees—and wish yourself in bed 

With tabloid crime-sheets perched in easy sight. 


or,— 


All the complicated details 

of the attiring and 

the disattiring are completed! 

A liquid moon 

moves gently among 

the long branches. 

Thus having prepared their buds 
against a sure winter, 

the wise trees 

stand sleeping in the cold. 


It is clear from the first set of the above quota- 
tions that our grandfathers sought and got intoxica- 
tion from their poetry, that intoxication that Pro- 
fessor Babbitt derides. No one can blame him for 
this: he is fundamentally a philosopher and not a 
literary critic, and it is frequently the business of 
philosophy to try to abolish those things that are 
amongst the stock-in-trade of the artist and the lit- 
erary critic. If it is clear that our grandfathers got 
intoxication from their poetry, it is equally clear 
from the second set of quotations that our advanced 
poetry does not go in for intoxicating us, and it is 
clear also that this is not because we have not the 
same desires and emotions our grandfathers had, but 
because we desire a different sort of satisfaction for 
them. Man has always the same desires, the same 
intellectual, physical, and emotional energies, and his 
psychological history is nothing more than the his- 
tory of the distribution of these desires and these en- 
ergies and of his methods of satisfying them. 
Roughly speaking, if he intoxicates himself with life, 
with pleasure, or with wine, he will not want his 
art or literature or music to be intoxicating. If the 
world around him is undisciplined, he is very likely 
to demand high discipline from his art. A consider- 
ation of the way human energies are distributed and 
human desires satisfied would do a good deal, but 
not everything, towards accourtting for the kind of 
art produced at any time. Our grandfathers de- 
manded visionary and sensuous and inebriating po- 
etry, but on the other hand, the delight they desired 
from love had a sort of transcendental and unsensual 
passion very different from the sort of love we find 
in our day expounded and recommended every- 
where, in books on psychology and physical culture, 
in poetry and in fiction. We, it would seem, have 
merely transferred our delight. 

Nevertheless, as far as our demands on poetry are 
concerned, there is something so constant in what we 
ask of it, that when fashions change we have every 
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reason to suspect that the old will come back again. 
The great poet who comes to grips with life through 
his emotions will always have it over the poet who 
comes to grips with life through his nerves, which 
is the manner of so much contemporary poetry, and 
indeed, contemporary literature of all kinds. If 
a poet of the caliber and language of the great 
Victorians quoted above were to appear, I think there 
is reason for believing he could write as they did 
and be equally sure of bringing his readers with 
him. But when we turn to the novel we have 
a different story altogether, for it can never be the 
same again. Blows have been struck at it from all 
sides, and the novelist has lost large territories to the 
psychologist, to the scientist, to the historian, to the 
biographer, and even to the poet. No revolution of 
time, no change of fashion, will bring back to us 
novels like “The Mill on the Floss,” or “Bleak 
House,” or “Far from the Madding Crowd.” ‘The 
novel has forever changed. People no longer have 
to go to it to experience that ordinary esthetic de- 
light—delight in a story; they can go to a movie 
and get the story more easily, more picturesquely, 
and more excitingly. As a means of learning about 
character and modes of life outside our experience, 
we need no longer go to the imaginary history of 
imaginary people—we can go to the new biographies; 
as a means of learning what goes on in other peo- 
ples’ minds, the novel is not nearly so sure to en- 
lighten us as a popular treatise on psychology. At 
no very distant date, when scientific psychology had 
almost no relation to life, writers, and particularly 
novelists, were our best practical psychologists. But 
the novelist is no longer in that position, for he has 
not succeeded in keeping pace with the new psy- 
chological discoveries, and the average novel is con- 
sequently out of date in its psychology. The whole 
of that intricate creature that is man has never been 
expressed in literature, and it is doubtful if he ever 
will be, but all that has been discovered about him 
has not yet been expressed in the novel despite the 
strides that have been made in the art of psycholog- 
ical revelation by Joyce and Proust and other con- 
temporary novelists. 
st SF 

If external occurrences, such as the invention of 
the moving picture, new psychological and scientific 
discoveries, affected the novel from the outside, there 
were effects equally drastic from the inside, That 
“stream of consciousness” which William James de- 
scribed forty years ago so vividly in his “Psychology” 
found its most revolutionary representation in liter- 
ature in the form of the interior monologue. Artists 
have always been engaged in trying to pull down 
little pieces of the wall that block up the way be- 
tween human experiences and their correct expres- 
sion in art. But with the invention of the interior 
monologue there crumbled down such a large piece 
of the wall that it played havoc with the old-fash- 
ioned form and technique of the novel. 

Now, the interesting thing about the interior 
monologue is that it is not, as we find often stated, 
a contemporary invention, but that it came into the 
novel about the same time that William James, as a 
psychologist, was setting himself to explain that sub- 
jective life of the mind which he called “the stream 
of consciousness.” The interior monologue came 
recognizably into the novel in a work called “Les 
Lauriers Sont Coupés,” published in 1886, and 
written by Edouard Emile Dujardin, a French nov- 
elist who is still living. This novel was almost for- 
gotten until James Joyce publicly began to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to it, when a new edition 
was brought out and the half-forgotten author 
brought back to the notice of critics, if not to the 
notice of the public. ‘Les Lauriers Sont Coupés” 
is not in itself a novel of any great distinction, but 
the author, famous in George Moore’s Parisian days, 
had the merit of introducing into literature a new 
and powerful implement for revealing character— 
a futile implement, however, unless in the hands of 
a master. There is no doubt that if Joyce did not 
invent it, as he is so often described as doing, he is 
so far the one incomparable master of it, and with 
its help he succeeded in giving the character of Leo- 
pold Bloom a sort of actuality hitherto unknown in 
literature. What might be described as a version 
of the interior monologue is also coming into drama 


and has been used with some success by Eugene 
O’Neill in his “Strange Interlude.” Another inno- 
vation used by Joyce had very striking results: this 
was the observance in the novel of the Aristotelian 
unities which had been the fundamental of classical 
drama. Joyce made his huge novel, “Ulysses,” con- 
form to the three unities of time, place, and action. 
It was, perhaps, no great feat to make a novel con- 
form to the unities of place and action, but he ac- 
tually succeeded in confining the time in which 
everything in the seven hundred and thirty-two 
pages of “Ulysses” takes place to a “single revolu- 
tion of the sun,” to quote Aristotle’s own phrase. 
This has been done in a less significant way since 
by other writers, and it is interesting to note that the 
observance of the unities by these contemporary 
writers does actually give what the old writers 
claimed for them—extreme verisimilitude. 

The whole contemporary trend in literature is 
towards a new presentation of reality, for the old 
forms, the old patterns of character and incident, 
are not shaped so as to contain our contemporary 
feelings for life. ‘This accounts largely for the 
great interest in any book which deals with a char- 
acter who once lived, or with events which actually 
took place, and it seems as if not enough biographies 
or autobiographies or histories were available to sat- 
isfy our thirst for reality and actuality. This ac- 
counts also, to some extent, for the interest in novels 
and poems written around historical and traditional 
characters, to which class belong the narrative poems 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s “John Brown’s Body,” and a whole 
horde of novels like the novels of John Erskine, like 
Louis Untermeyer’s “Moses,” and like “My First 
Two Thousand Years,” by Viereck and Eldridge, 
an autobiography of the Wandering Jew. But 
novels such as these, with their presentation of people 
that belong to the world’s wonders, represent also a 
reaction against the novels about ordinary people in 
ordinary situations, of which we have had a deluge 
since H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett taught the 
writing profession the secret of how they could be 
done but kept to themselves the secret of how they 
could be made exciting. 

Ordinary people in ordinary situations, no matter 
how little they may like to hear it, are rarely the 
stuff of literature; ordinary people in extraordinary 
situations are a different matter, and it is this com- 
bination which is indeed the real material for great 
novels, and is the combination which nearly every 
great novelist has used: it is equally the combination 
in “Madame Bovary” and “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” People want the wonderful of some kind 
in literature, whether it is the wonderful in ideas, in 
character, in incident, or in technique, and what 
people want in the non-material as in the material 
world, they will always largely get. For too long 
the novel has been the refuge in literature of every 
commonplace mind that felt an urge to write. The 
problem now before every real artist is to make some 
advance in the technique of the novel that will sin- 
cerely express his own reality, for the old technique 
has become worn out, The struggle to keep the 
novel an interesting literary form will be much more 
arduous than most writers seem inclined to believe. 





The foregoing article is to appear in a volume 
of essays by Mrs. Colum shortly to be brought out in 
book form by Charles Scribner's Sons. Its author is 
one of the most searching and brilliant critics of 
contemporary literature. She is a contributor to 
numerous journals both in this country and England, 
her work having frequently appeared in the SATUR- 
pay REVIEW. 


Dorrance & Company, announce a prize of 
$1,000 plus royalties for the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of Prohibition.” The cash prize is in addition to 
the usual book royalties, and is not an advance to be 
charged against them, nor payment for serial rights. 
The sole condition of this prize novel contest, which 
is open to all regardless of race or residence, is that 
the manuscripts submitted must deal with prohibition 
in the United States. The contest will close at mid- 
night, June 1, 1930, the award will be announced 
the same month, payment in full made simultane- 
ously, and the winning novel published in September. 

The only editorial requirement is for original 





work, in the English language, typed, between 
50,000 and 100,000 words long, addressed to the 
Prohibition Contest Editor, Dorrance & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Above the Machine 


THE TRIUMPHANT MACHINE: A Study of 
Machine Civilization. By R. M. Fox. London: 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf. 1928. 


Reviewed by CHarves A. BEARD 


MID the stream of books on machine civiliza- 

tion here at last is one by a man who has 

Spent many years as an apprentice and jour- 

neyman in engineering workshops. Mr. Fox is no 

arm-chair theorist who looks at the factory from a 

safe distance, singing its praises or condemning it in 

his imagination; he has spent many laborious days 

amid the grime and noise of industry. It is out of 

a background rich in experience that he presents a 

worker’s reaction to the machine process. Hence the 
special value of his little book. 

Possessing no Chestertonian delusions nourished in 
a soft seat under a mellow electric light, Mr. Fox 
believes that it is futile to join in the clamor for a 
restoration of the handicrafts; the machine is here 
to stay. As children of the transition period we 
are merely undergoing the pangs and agonies of a 
radical change from the old to the new. Beauty 
is being hidden by slums and smoke. Religion is 
giving way to cheap movies. The worker is being 
forced into a mold by Taylor systems, by time and 
motion studies, by interference with his modes of 
living at home. Mr. Fox knows only too vididly 
most of the bill of indictment brought against the 
“blessings of modern civilization.” And he presents 
it with force and feeling. 

But instead of crying out for a return to the 
“blessing of the Middle Ages,” Mr. Fox offers sug- 
gestions for dealing with things as they are and will 
be. What we need, he argues, is a humanization of 
machine technique, not a mechanization of human 
beings. And this does not mean just a little “bright- 
ening up” of life for the worker merely because it 
pays employers in terms of production. It means 
abandoning the idea that workers should be treated 
as standardized parts in a Taylor system and the 
substitution of a sound industrial psychology which 
recognizes that they have faults, feelings, and in- 
dividualities. The depressing ugliness that surrounds 
industry can and should be relieved by more con- 
sideration for esthetic interests. Rotation of jobs, 
vocational training and guidance, and a share in the 
management of plants would help to remove from 
routine the sting of slavery, raising workers into 
the realm of liberty inhabited by masters. In short 
by taking more thought about the machine process 
from the point of view of workers as human beings, 
the very nature of the process may be changed for 
the better. 

And literature and drama feel the impact; the 
feeling of unrest in modern industry already surges 
up into them. The cringing gardener and the cap- 
fumbling workman of the old novel no longer ap- 
pear on the side to fetch and carry for the main 
characters; in the new industrial literature flashes the 
raw, harsh struggle for existence, with the worker 
at the very center of things. Powerful reality rather 
than nicety of language or the frivolity of intellec- 
tual boredom makes its way into the modern novel; 
Zola yet lives! For the new “machine drama” with 
pulleys, belt, and engines, Mr. Fox has nothing but 
caustic comment; the worker who tinkers about all 
day with boilers and pipes or watches the lightning 
thrust of the shuttle does not want to spend his eve- 
nings watching bio-mechanical gestures on the stage. 
It is relief that he wants, relief in dramas that por- 
tray human personality greater than the machine. In 
a word, not by retreat, not by surrender, not by wor- 
ship will mankind reach freedom, but by putting 
humanity first and rising above the machine. At 
last we seem to be coming into clearer air and we 
are indebted to Mr. Fox for an important book at 
the right time—a book that must not be missed by 
students of ‘‘we-are-on-our-way.” 
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Books of Special Interest 


An Eighteenth Century Mind 


EDMUND GIBSON, Bishop of London, 
1669-1748: A Study in Politics and Re- 
ligion in the Eighteenth Century. By 
NorMAN SYKES. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $7. 

Reviewed by WiLLarp H. DuRHAM 

“THE Danger of Being Righteous Over 

Much,” by the Reverend Doctor 
Trapp, was a treatise much admired in cer- 
tain quarters during the early years of the 
eighteenth century. This peril seems scarcely 
that which the subjects of Queen Anne had 
most to fear. The curious sects of the 
seventeenth century which were given to ex- 
cesses of individualistic, emotional religion 

—to what the eighteenth century called “en- 

thusiasm”—were all but extinct, and mani- 

festations of this “enthusiasm” were not 
again to be more than sporadic in England. 

But, in a sense other than that which Dr. 

Trapp attached to the word, righteousness 

was a danger, then as ever, a danger which 

the career of Edmund Gibson, Bishop of 

London from 1723 to 1748, illustrates. 

Mr, Norman Sykes has written a careful, 
accurate, temperate account of “a Prelate, 
energetic and reformed, who was at the 
same time an active partner in the affairs 
of State, and who has left an abiding 
memorial of himself in the study of mod- 
ern history in the Universities,” whose im- 
portance lay “in his efforts to bind the 
clergy by ties of material interest to the 
cause of the Hanoverian dynasty,” whose 
policy was “governed entirely by this prob- 
lem of reconciling the clergy to the new 
dynasty,” who was “a determined opponent 
of the Latitudinarian clergy,” and who was 
driven to oppose the Wesleys only by their 
persistent determination to be opposed. Gib- 
son’s relation to the Church in the Planta- 
tions (Jamaica and Virginia being thus con- 
veniently united) was as sensible as his rela- 
tion to Methodism and equally ineffectual. 

There are sentences in Mr. Sykes’s nar- 
rative which seem at first unconsciously 
ironic. “After the fashion of the times, 
Gibson also established a Religious Society 
in his parish consisting of sixteen members, 


whom he succeeded in keeping loyal to the 
Protestant Succession and free from the 
taint of Jacobitism.” We are told of the 
“scandals of the promotion of unworthy 
clergymen” to which Gibson determined to 
“put an end” and learn that the unworthi- 
ness consisted in their voting against the 
Whigs. This would suggest that he put loy- 
alty to Walpole above loyalty to God but 
he did not. “A convinced adherence to the 
creed and constitution of the Church as the 
indispensable qualification of preferment” 
was even more necessary than “loyalty to 
the Administration.” Of the two Adminis- 
trators God remained the more important, 
but loyalty to both found ample expression 
in conformity to the established order. 

It may be unfair to infer that this atti- 
tude seems as adequate and commendable to 
Mr. Sykes as it seemed to Bishop Gibson. 
But, although Mr, Sykes’s sub-title reads 
“A Study in... Religion in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” he manifests no interest in 
the problems which such an attitude pre- 
sents. Mr. Sykes is a biographer of the old 
school; he presents the facts of record, not 
their unrecorded implications. He is inter- 
ested in Bishop Gibson’s efforts to suppress 
“immorality,” but he assumes as a fact need- 
ing no discussion that the Bishop’s morality 
was moral, 

But it is precisely in the Bishop’s con- 
ceptions of morality and righteousness that 
many students of the eighteenth century 
will find his real significance for the his- 
torian. In the belief that loyalty to Church 
and State as then constituted was the es- 
sence of righteousness and that of such 
righteousness there could not be overmuch, 
lies, perhaps, a partial explanation of why 
this period was what it was—of its charac- 
teristic strength and of its characteristic 
weakness. The favorite commonplace about 
the Age of Anne and the first Georges is 
that it was an age of reason. But an ex- 
amination of the life of Bishop Gibson 
suggests—as does a study of the life and 
work of his contemporaries—that this was 
rather an age of rationalization, when rea- 
son explained and sanctioned the accepted, 
but when it was really an afterthought. 





the most exciting book 
of the Spring 


“Here are deep matters, not easily to be 
dismissed by crying blasphemy.”—p. 20. 


THE MAGIC 
ISLAND 


William B. Seabrook 


H. P. Davis, author of “Black Democracy,” says 


in the Forum: 


“Mr. Seabrook has done a far 


greater and more important thing than write an 


absorbing story. 


He has, with marvelous insight 


and sympathy, given to the world the first and 
only authentic interpretation of the soul of a 
people as little known as if they had remained 
with their ancestors in darkest Africa.” 


Concerning authenticity—Dr, Robert Parsons, Com- 
mander U. S. Navy, stationed on Haiti for seven years, 
says of The Magic Islands “At least we have what 
amounts to a reference book on these native religions. 
It is refreshing to have something that is honest, 
authentic, and full of accurate information.” 


Illustrated, $3.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 





Such loyalties as those of the excellent 
Bishop are essentially irrational, sentimental 
loyalties. They assume without real ques- 
tion; they leave to reason only a justifica- 
tion of the already accepted and the devis- 
ing of ways and means for compelling men 
to do what feeling has decreed that they 
should do. It might, therefore, be possible 
to maintain that Bishop Gibson’s political 
and_ ecclesiastical success, his notable 
achievements in making the English Church 
a loyal supporter of the Cxsar of the mo- 
ment, were due to a characteristically Eng- 
lish sentimentalism, to a really deep-seated 
fear of reason and all its works. 

It is probably unfair to criticize Mr. 
Sykes for not doing what he most certainly 
did not intend to do. The task which he 
did set himself—the accurate, orderly ar- 
rangement of external facts—has_ success- 
fully been accomplished. He is, one sus- 
pects, too nearly an intellectual contempor- 
ary of his subject to atternpt anything else. 
But he has consequently left to a successor 
the task of interpreting the life of this typi- 
cal and important eighteenth century prel- 
ate. Really to understand this bishop’s 
identification of legality with rationality, of 
devotion to God with devotion to George, 
would open the way to a better understand- 
ing of his fear of all varieties of righteous- 
ness save his own. This would, in its turn, 
throw much needed light upon the politics 
and religion, as well as upon the literature 
and criticism, of the early eighteenth cen- 


tury. 





Early America 
OUR REVOLUTIONARY FORE- 
FATHERS. The Letters of Francois, 
Marquis de Barbé-Marbois, 1779-1785. 
New York: Duffield & Co. 1929. $3.50. 


Reviewed by ALLEN NEVINS 


HEN Luzerne was sent to the United 

States as French Minister in 1779, he 
took with him as secretary a young diplomat, 
the son of an officeholder of Metz, named 
Francois Barbé. Under his subsequent title 
of the Marquis de Barbé-Marbois this 
diplomat figures in our history as one of 
the French negotiators who in 1803 acted 
for Napoleon in the sale of Louisiana. But 
it has not until now been known that he 
kept any record of his six years’ official 


“* service—successively secretary of legation, 


consul-general, and chargé d’affaires—in the 
United States. This volume of letters, the 
best of them written during 1779-80 to his 
fiancée, give him an important place with 
the numerous French writers of American 
memoirs and travels during this period; a 
place not so high as that held by Brissot de 
Warville, the Marquis de Chastellux, and 
Moreau de St. Méry, but quite equal to that 
of the Abbé Robin or the Chevalier de 
Pontgibaud. The MSS. of Barbé-Marbois, 
unknown outside the circle of his descend- 
ants, fell under the eye of a young Ameri- 
can correspondent during the fighting in 
northern France, and with certain portions 
unfortunately excised, is here printed. 
Francois Barbé, as it is more correct to 
call him, crossed to the United States on 
the same ship with John Adams, landed in 
Boston, made his way with Luzerne to 
Washington’s headquarters on the Hudson, 
and thence traveled to the capital, Philadel- 
phia. Enthusiasm for the French allies ran 
high; as a handsome young man attached 
to the first French Minister, he was natur- 
ally the recipient of assiduous honors and 
attentions. He makes the comments proper 
to the son of a sophisticated civilization 
viewing a simple and democratic society. 
The uniform prosperity of the people, the 
thrift, neatness, and order evident through- 
out New England, the modesty, sometimes 
rather icy, of the women, the great size 
of the families, the pertinacious curiosity 
of the rustics, the piety of the Quakers, the 
happiness of the negroes, the profusion of 
food, the soundness of public morals—these 
are the components of a picture so idyllic as 
to surpass Crevecoeur. Barbé saw all the 
curiosities, from George Washington to Rit- 
tenhouse’s orrery. Indeed, he gives us two 
valuable pages on Washington, whom he 
saw pitching a ball with his aides for hours 
together, and whose skill in handling the 
tiller of a sailboat on the Hudson during 
a squall he admired. Among the curiosities 
which he describes with engaging zest are 
bundling, the fly-catcher plant, and the 
mocking bird. Anthony Benezet appears 
here very sober, and Gouverneur Morris, 
with his wooden leg, very drunk. The 
volume is rounded out by a circumstantial 
description of a visit to the tribe of Oneidas 
near Fort Schuyler in New York during 
1784. Professor Chase’s editing is more 
than competent. His notes, without being 
obtrusive, add much to the value of the 


book. 


TESESESEEESEEEREe 


The Pepys Ballads 
Edited by Hyver E. Rotiins 


Only brief selections have 
hitherto been printed from the 
great ballad-collection of the 
famous diarist, Samuel Pepys, 
so that it is almost unknown ex- 
cept to a few students. Pro- 
fessor Rollins has now under- 
taken an edition to be complete 
in six volumes, of all the topical 
and historical ballads in the col- 
lection that have not yet been 
reprinted. We here present the 
first two volumes of the work, 
covering the years 1535 to 1640. 
They will be eagerly welcomed 
by all lovers of fresh, vivid 
English poetry as well as by stu- 
dents of Elizabethan drama and 
English history. Volumes are 
sold separately at $3.50 each. 
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scrawled 
: 
in blood! 
O* the window pane— 

the night after Hunt, 
the vatewe doctor was 
murdered. Then, one by 
one, they disappeared— 
Turnbull, truculent labor 
leader,—Iris Creen, fabu- 
lously rich, wonderfully 
beautiful society girl,— 
Colonel Winstanley, mys- 
steriously precipitated to 
death. 

What ruthless ang was 
at work? And why? And 
how?... Unravel this thrill- 
ing tangle of murder and 
dangerous adventure! 






Wy, IV. Ivy 





First Prize Winner 
In Dutton’s $2500 Prize 
Mystery Story Contest 


The 
Inconsistent 
Villains 
by N. A. Temple-Ellis 

$2 
Read it tonight! 


You'll go to sleep with 
your door locked! 


(0D BS CO Be CO ae 


The Governance 
of Hawaii 


By Ropert Litrver 








A* examination of Hawaiian 
territorial administration—an 
administration which has_ had 
marked success in spite of the con- 
flicting Oriental, Occidental, and 
Polynesian racial elements with 
which it must deal. These findings 
are unique in their picturing not 
only the government of Hawaii, 
but the type of government adopted 
by the United States for the ad- 
ministration of its insular territorial 
possessions. 
$2.75 


S TAN FORD 
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‘TA momentous work...amodern prose ‘Hamlet’ ’’ 


—PERCY HUTCHISON in The New York Times Book Review:— 


**As deeply rooted in the soil of Dorset as a novel by Thomas Hardy, WOLF SOLENT is in many of its aspects 
what may be termed Hardyesque: notably there is the poetic connection with the natural phenomena of the 
region that one finds in Tess and in Jude, and there is the searing, often malignant influence of local traditions 
and superstitions that date back to the Anglo-Saxon kings, to the legendary Arthur and the sinister magician 
Merlin . . . Yet if this is Hardy, if also it is Russian, it is not fully either under the handling of Powys .. . The 
present writer avers that WOLF SOLENT is a profound study, a work of more than ordinary significance; but 
seeking a descriptive phrase, he is inclined to desert both the giant of Wessex and the Russian masters and turn 
back to Shakespeare. WOLF SOLENT is a modern prose ‘Hamlet’.”’ 


“More than a book for a day” 
—HARRY HANSEN in The New York World:— 


“Get out your list of books for imme- 
diate reading and place on it the name 
of Wolf Solent, preferably at the top, for 
it is a work that will repay you many- 
fold. The first novel of this evangelist 
of modern poetry, who has helped 
make a whole generation appreciative 
of the vitality in modern writing, is a 
mature work, a treat for all who love 
fine prose. .. And because John Cowper 
Powys has the gift of making others 
see as vividly and feel as intensely as 
he does, this becomes more than a book 


“The beginning of a Saga’’ 
—ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


in The Saturday Review of Literature:— 


**It requires courage in these degenerate 
days to write a two-volume novel. 
Mr. Powys is bold, but his temerity is 
justified. Wolf Solent recalls to mind the 
possibilities which our writers have 
neglected in departing from the larger 
mould of earlier days. . . He is by turns 
an Emily Bronte, a wild creature of 
the heath; a subtle, introspective Proust; 
a nature-enthralled Wordsworth; a Poe, 
journeying in deliberate search of hor- 
ror; a Dostoyevsky, shaking with the 
mystic fever; even, at rare moments, a 
Shakespeare, hurling the ultimate dra- 


“Beyond beauty...” 
MARY ROSS in The N.Y. Herald-Tribune‘‘Books”’ :— 


‘Mr. Powys looks wonderingly, with- 
out blinking, at the shuttles of shame, 
ecstasy, glory and degradation which 
cross and recross to weave the unique 
and mysterious pattern that is a human 
life. The fabric of the book is rich and 
strange. . . In the beauty and freshness 
of its imagery and the sustained interest 
of its narrative its power is without 
question. And beyond beauty, it sinks 
shafts through the unique personalities 
and provincial setting with which it 
deals, to a core of truth which is the 








for a day.” 


“Drama like the Oedipus of 
Sophocles’ 


—EDGAR LEE MASTERS:— 


“The whole atmosphere of the drama 
carried on by these haunted characters 
is like that of the ‘Oedipus of Sophocles’, 
where the Furies avenge ancient and 
nameless lusts. Mr. Powys falls into 
moods of clairvoyance, and into words 
expressing them that penetrate into the 
profoundest secrets of life with a genius 
beyond all praise. This novel is full of 
these divinations. . . Through the per- 
spective which this book creates we 
look away and back to the days of the 
Danes, and the days of Ethelred and 
Ethelbert; and think of the murders, 
the lusts, the folly, the struggle of the 
untold thousands who passed along this 
stream of life in this country."’ 


“His mind reminds me of some 
gorgeous cloth” 
—THEODORE DREISER :— 

WOLF SOLENT holds speculations so 
intense, so searching, and so ennobling 
as to suggest little less than revelation 
—at their lowest ebb, high poetry. 
Those who are temperamentally drawn 
to a contemplation of the mystery in 
which all things find themselves in- 
volved, may well find WOLF SOLENT 
an enduring treasure—like The Brothers 
Keramazoff, like Arabia Deserta, even, in 
a more voluminous way, like Wuthering 

Heights.” 


matic word.”’ 


“A monumental book’’ 


—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 
in The New York Evening Post: — 


“WOLF SOLENT, by JOHN COWPER 
POWYS, is in two volumes, and costs 
$5.00. It is, we think, more than worth 
it. Mr. Powys has revived the form and 
style of Thomas Hardy and has added 
thereto a feverish candor beyond even 
the daring of the great Victorian. 
He has done a strange, a ponderously 
powerful, a monumental book, in 
which the lyrical loveliness of hill and 
skies and streams forms an ironical back- 
ground for the hot strivings of human 
spirits dragged by civilization into 
discord. . . If we were running a life 
insurance company for novels, ‘The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa’ and WOLF 
SOLENT would seem to us the best 
risks we have encountered this year."’ 


























“Brilliantly and persuasively 
done”’ —CONRAD AIKEN:— 


“Forthright, cumulative, massive, cram- 
med with excellent detail of every sort 
. . . a ‘slice of life’ as recorded by a 
particular and highly individual sen- 
sorium . . . Solent’s gradual evolution 
from introverted idealism to disillu- 
sioned realism is beautifully managed, 
with the finest of inevitableness.”’ 


“The stuff of greatness” 
—RICHARD LOCKRIDGE in The New York Sun:— 


‘Mr. Powys has written with sensitive 
understanding, with an almost torment- 
ing realization of those things which 
we cannot touch. WOLF SOLENT has 
the endlessness and the sure flow of a 
strong river.” 


WOLF SOLENT 


A NOVEL 


by JOHN COWPER POWYS 


stuff of human experience."’ 


“Challenges comparison with 


Thomas Hardy's great novels” 
—EDWARD GARNETT:— 


“WOLF SOLENT challenges compari- 
son with Thomas Hardy's great novels. 
The book is steeped in the human 
emanations of generations of Dorset 
countryfolk, it is saturated with their 
loves and lusts. The human drama is 
absorbing. Wolf himself and his won- 
derful mother; Gerda, the lovely peas- 
ant child with the birdlike notes; the 
girl Christie and her father the old 
bookseller; the stonemason’s family and 
the Squire of King's Barton, all are 
drawn with swift, delicate, living 
strokes. WOLF SOLENT is like an 
ancient tree still vigorous, striking 
deep roots in the loamy west country 
earth, lifting its fresh budding boughs 
in soft rain-smelling air. In it beauty, 
decay, death and desire are inextricably 
blended.”’ 


“I feel I am in the presence 
of genius” 
—WILL DURANT:— 
‘*Here is an organized ‘Ulysses’, written 
in prose of surpassing beauty. Every 
sentence is beautiful. I have not read 
any book so well written since Anatole 
France and Thomas Hardy. Powys 
combines Hardy and Proust. Above all, 
the book is unique. Fresh, unhack- 
neyed in everything; in language, in 
similes, method, content, and philos- 
ophy; poet and philosopher, pagan and 
saint have come together to make it.” 


Two volumes: At all bookstores for $5.00 





I ' 13 
want to read 
To Tue INNER Sanctum of WOLF SOLENT 
SIMON and SCHUSTER Chuck one of these 


P 
Publishers 37 West $7th Street - New York  [(] Enclosed find $5.00 [[] Send C.0.D. 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Neglected Poet 


COLLINS, By H. W. Garrop. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1928. $2. 
Reviewed by James MCLEAN 
Harvard University 

FTER Professor Garrod’s admirable 
work on Wordsworth, at once acute 
and sympathetic, one lays aside this little 
book on Collins with a feeling of frustra- 
tion and dissatisfaction. The book is, in 
Professor Garrod’s words, “something be- 
tween an essay and a commentary,” so that 
it is satisfactory neither as the one nor the 
other. Collins and his poetry remain, at 
the end, unaffected, unexplained, uncate- 
goried, vunilluminated. Professor Garrod 
is present throughout, important, dignified, 
and reassuring. But in the long run, one 
feels that his little study adds nothing to 
our profit or our pleasure. Intellectually, 
he treads water. Critically, he begs question 
after question. At the end we remain dis- 
appointed. The book reveals none of what 
one may call the excellent, intellectual 
“window-washing” qualities which so distin- 
guish the work of Professor Grierson, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, and Mr. F, L. Lucas. There 
is the very definite feeling that in this little 
book we have not any of Professor Gar- 
rod’s best. It is his third best or fourth best 
—and Collins, even if he does not merit the 
best treatment, is as a poet worthy at least 
of Professor Garrod’s second best. Dr. 
Johnson for all his occasional obtuseness and 
prejudice shoots far nearer the mark than 
this, 
On page 34, for example, one pauses be- 


fore Professor Garrod’s remarks about 
Gray. On page 44, again, one is made un- 
comfortable by Professor Garrod’s conven- 
tional manner of treating what he calls 
“verbaf music.” Here, if ever, we are on 
debatable ground and definition, it seems to 
me, is demanded. Vague and _ inclusive 
phraseology crops up again on page 71, 
where Professor Garrod is criticizing Swin- 
burne’s criticism of Wordsworth and where 
he says, “The truth is that the ‘Ode to 
Duty’ is a poem very much inferior to the 
Immortality Ode—at once less greatly per- 
fect and less perfectly great.” Such crit- 
icism is slipshod and Professor Garrod errs 
in his own way as obviously and as exten- 
sively as did Swinburne in his. 

On the score of personal taste, further- 
more, there is ample margin in which to 
disagree—and completely, at that—with 
Professor Garrod. His peremptory con- 
demnation in his comments on the “Ode on 
the Poetical Character” of Collins’s phrase 
(with reference to Milton) “his Ev’ning 
Ear” is a fair example. To some judges 
there is an aptness and a beauty in the ex- 
pression “Ev’ning Ear” which make it per- 
haps one of Collins’s peculiar felicities. In 
another instance Professor Garrod objects to 
Collins’s phrase “the Mellow Horn”—the 
mellow horn through which melancholy 
pours “her pensive soul.” Why, I for one, 
fail to see. Collins, of course, never heard 
the lovely opening phrases for the horns in 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, but he could 
not more happily have hit them off. 

Most lamentable, however, of Professor 
Garrod’s remarks—and by all odds the most 


important of his looser statements—is his re- 
mark that Collins’s “temperament, if it had 
less of power than Dryden’s, had more of 
true poetical quality.” What in the name 
of all the Muses does Professor Garrod 
mean by “true poetical quality”? It is from 
misstatements such as this, neither artistic 
nor academic, that Professor Garrod’s book 
suffers, 

The book, however, is not wholly bad. 
There are entertaining pages and some 
diverting but judicious quibbling. And in 
the end it sends one back to read again, and 
with a healthy prejudice in his favor, one 
of the better if neglected poets of the 
eighteenth century. 





MR. GAY. Being a Picture of the Life 
and Times of the Author of the Beggar’s 
Opera. By Oscar SHERWIN. Day. 1929. 
$2.50. 

There may be many persons who will en- 
joy this account of the life of a most lik- 
able poet. In order to enjoy it they must 
believe that a constant use of the present 
tense in recounting past events gives life and 
vivacity to narrative. They must also be 
sufficiently naive to suppose that a satis- 
factory picture of any age may be given by 
merely assembling details concerning man- 
ners and customs which seem strange or 
quaint. And, finally, they must be able to 
accept as a satisfactory biography of a poet 
a book in which no significant word con- 
cerning his poetry is set down. ‘To persons 
who cannot meet these requirements Mr. 
Sherwin’s book will seem dull, inadequate, 
and incompetent. It is obviously an attempt 
to profit by the amazing willingness of pres- 
ent-day Americans to purchase anything 
classified as biography. 





fA WEW 
EDITIOW”N 


Atlustrated by 
Consiance Garland 





ff Daughter of the 
MIDDLE BORDER 


by 


HAmMmeiv GARLAND 


LA 


NATIVE classic in a delightful new dress, with 


end papers, decorations, and illustrations by Con- 


stance Garland to add to the charm of the biographical 
story which won the Pulitzer prize in 1921. Mr. Garland’s 





chronicle offers the most magical 
reading. “The quartet constitutes a 
singular and quite original record 
of the development of the north- 
west...It is all a work of decided 
merit and significance. It is history 
in blood and life,” says the Boston 
Transcript. This new edition will be 
an engaging introduction to the 
Middle Border series. 


en Epic of 


-EImerican Pioneering 





Trail Makers of the Middle 


Border 


A Son of the Middle Border 
A Daughter of the Middle 


Border 
Back Trailers from the 
Middle Border 
Price $2.50 each 
Ask your bookseller to show you 


this saga of the American frontier 


which has already become part of 
our literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Journalistic Essays 


LABELS AND LIBELS, By the VERY 
Rev. Dr. W. R. Ince. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


N London last summer three Americans 

were lunching at the Savage Club with 
one of the more widely known English es- 
sayists. One of them uttered words of re- 
gret that a series of sermons by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s had been completed before 
they arrived from the States. The others 
added their expressions of sorrow. “Do 
you really wish to hear Inge preach?” 
queried their host. “How delightfully 
American!” 

In this country the estimate in which Dr. 
Inge is held seems a little different from 
that common in his own. Over here it is 
ec ly supposed that he is a leader of 
the intellectual life of his people. Over 
there they regard him as a clever popular 
journalist. Over here he is looked upon as 
a philosopher of parts, At home he seems 
to most of his own people more of a “col- 
umnist.” Here he is supposed to be a 
preacher of distinction; but in London he 
is regarded as rather a dull talker. There 
is a certain epigrammatic utterance of the 
commonplace about most of his work which 
the British deem a bit unseemly in decanal 
speech, although quite all right in a penny 
paper. The British suspect dealers in 
verbal pyrotechnic. They have never quite 
taken seriously even Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
despite his more than occasional profundity. 
A man of wisdom in British estimate ought 
not to sparkle. In the case of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, there is more than a suspicion in 
Albion that he has the sparkle without, as 
a rule, any real depth at all. We Ameri- 
cans take the Dean very seriously, When 
he last visited New York, hundreds of the 
city’s leaders turned out to a great banquet 
in his honor, and listened with much respect 
to a speech which for thoughtfulness and 
penetrating comprehension would have dis- 
graced a schoolboy. We Americans love 
titles, ecclesiastical and otherwise. A Dean 
of St. Paul’s must be a mighty man! Dr. 
Inge is not so great a figure at home. He 
writes pseudo-science and demi-philosophy 
and jingo patriotism for the papers; and 
that is most of it. 

If anything can disillusion his American 
worshippers it will be this “Labels and 
Libels,” just out. Here are a number of 
his journalistic pot-boilers, dignified by a 
cloth cover. It is hard to imagine anything 
less worth reading, for instance, than the 
“prognostications” which make up the mid- 
dle seventy-five pages. The one about Ca- 
tholicism ignores Catholicism as a religion 
and plays on a “Guy Fawkes Day” sort of 
fear of papal political ambition. Protestan- 
tism is pretty poor stuff, but destined, he 
thinks, to survive, because it is Nordic. As 
for education in the year 2000, it is going 
to be “democratic,” which this supposed 
anti-democrat most surprisingly thinks is a 
great virtue. The political world in A.D. 
2000 will be dominated by America, and a 
United States of Europe would therefore be 
a good thing; only of course it is impossible. 
The dole is going to impoverish and de- 
grade all social life; but nothing, to be 
sure, can be done about it. Marriage is in 
a bad way, and growing worse; but the 
Dean is of four or five contradictory minds 
about what should be offered by way of 
diagnosis or remedy. Democracy is a bad 
form of government; but all that can be 
done is to shake one’s head. Eugenics will 
work wonders. The Dean ignores the fact 
that there is nothing at which humanity 
more instinctively rebels than external regu- 
lation of sex-relationships on scientific prin- 
ciples. And, finally, the globe is shrinking 
because of the radio and television. That 
is a most original observation! 

The essays on religion are a little better. 
The Dean is in them mostly a courteous and 
reticent gentleman. But they, too, stay 
usually very near the surface. The best 
thing in the volume is the initial essay, a 
plea for large-minded desire to appreciate 
the positive and commonly-held elements in 
religion and not to focus attention upon 
elements that are decisive; “to personalize 
sympathies and depersonalize antipathies.” 
That paper is in the vein of the better of 
the “Outspoken Essays.” Significantly, it 
was written ten years ago—before the daily 
papers began to get in their deadly work. 








Clara Viebig, despite her advancing years, 
continues to write. Her latest novel, “Die 
mit den Tausend Kindern” (Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt), is a tale of social conditions 
in Berlin. Its characters are drawn from 
the working classes which the author knows 
intimately. 
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Acclaimed the Greatest of all War Books 


Both in Germany, where it has sold more than 500,000 
copies, and in England, where it has exhausted more 
than nine printings, this book has aroused the most 
laudatory praise from discriminating critics. 








In America it won the unanimous vote of the 


ju dges as the Book-of-the-Month Club Christopher Morley in The Saturday Review of Literature says: 


“T should like to see it sell a million copies. It is, to me, the greatest book 
about the War that I have yet seen; greatest by virtue of its blasting sim- 


Selection for June, and 100,000 ot ; : . 
° h b ° ‘ plicity. . . . The quiet honesty of its tone, its complete human candor, the 
copies nave been printed in fine vulgarity of its plain truth (plainly and beautifully translated) make it 
supreme. . . . I regard any mature reader who has a chance to read this 


the first edition. 


book and does not, and who, having read it, does not pass it on among a 
dozen others, as a traitor to humanity.” 






































Here at last is the great War novel for which 
the world has been waiting. Its author, a 

oung German of French extraction, enlisted 
in the infantry as a boy of eighteen and 
served on the Western Front throughout 
the War. In this book we see the life of the 
common ‘soldier in all its phases—in the 
trenches, behind the lines, in hospital, at 
home on leave among civilians. It is a book 
of terrible experiences, at times crude because 
of the necessity of telling the absolute truth, 
at times rising to an almost incredible de- 
gree of tragedy, and at times relieved by 
humorous incidents and examples of rough 
good-comradeship. It will shock the super- 
sensitive by its outspokenness; it will leave 
no reader unmoved. 


ALL QUIET on + 





The Manchester Guardian says: “Not until this year has the 
written word communicated the direct, immediate experience of the 
War itself. Surely the greatest of all War books. What makes it all 
the more impressive is the simplicity, the integrity and the strength 
of character that are its foundation.” 


T. P.’s Weekly says: “Here is the greatest of war-books, the epic 
of the infantryman, the saga of the Western Front! I cry ‘Comrade’ 
to this writer who has interpreted the soul of the common soldier and 
exposed the tremendous horror and heroism, the incredible fury and 


folly of war.” 


The London Sunday Chronicle says: “The most wonderful 
and terrible book that has come out of the War. At last the epic of the 
lowly soldier in the line, the true story of the world’s greatest night- 
mare. 


The London Times says: “It has certain of the marks of genius 
which transcend nationality. There are moments when the narrative 
rises to heights which place it in the company of the great, nor are 
these always scenes of battle or horror. ew Remarque is un- 
doubtedly a great writer.” 


WESTERN FRONT 





Walter Von Molo, President of the German Academy of 
Letters, says: “Let this book go into every home that has suffered 
no loss in the War, and to every home that had to sacrifice any of its 
kindred, for these are the words of the dead, the testament of all the 
fallen, addressed to the living of all nations.” 


Bruno Frank in Das Tage Buch says: ‘‘It is unanswerable, it 
cannot be evaded. It does not declaim, it never accuses, it only 
represents, and every word flowers in truth. Out of his common grave 
speaks the Unknown Warrior. . . . Let it make its way over the 
whole world.” 


Erich Koch-Weser, Minister of Justice, says: “Of all descrip- 
tions of the War that I know, this is the most powerful. I anciiedly 
put it away from me, because it moved me beyond measure, but al- 
ways took it up again, because it held me irresistibly under its spell.”’ 


Redakteur Stohr says: This novel is the greatest war-book that 
has yet been written. . . . The man in the trenches, the ‘tommy’, the 
under-dog, at last speaks out. Word for word it.is his speech and his 


thought.’ 


Translated by A. W. Wheen. $2.50 at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, 


BROWN AND COMPANY 
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Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


A Child’s Book Friends 
By Mirrie Hout Nicrosi 


EING the youngest of the family, little 

time or thought was given to what or 
why I read. I doubt if the family even 
knew that I read in those early years, for a 
popular débutante sister thirteen years older 
than my small self and her ensuing mar- 
riage (a gala event, which brought inex- 
pressible joy to my heart, for I was the 
“flower girl” bedecked in accordion-pleated 
organdie and pink rosebuds) quite naturally 
took the house, the time, and attention of, 
everyone in it. 

My first literary memories are of a bright 
red booklet thrown into our yard one hot 
summer morning. It advertised in vivid 
colors a certain type of brick newly put 
upon the market and, marvel of marvels, it 
contained a persuasive story in rhyme of 
“Three Little Pigs” who went out into the 
wide, wide world to seek their fortunes and 
one by one met an old gray wolf who 
“huffed and puffed” ’til he blew down the 
houses of the first two little pigs, but not 
that of the third, which was constructed of 
the brick advertised. 

“The Three Little Kittens” who lost 
their mittens, a battered copy of “Mother 
Goose,” and a very old child’s story of the 
Bible, whose queer print I could not read, 
but whose pictures held me in fascinated 
horror, were the first books that I remem- 
ber. 

Our old cook filled my eager ears with 
“Uncle Remus” stories as I sat on the 
kitchen steps being “a good chile, an’ not 
under foot.” ‘“Diddie, Dumps, and Tot” 
came next, especially attractive to me be- 
cause I knew people who had known the 
real Diddie and the old plantation near 
Selma, Alabama, where the scene is laid. 
My own summers were spent on an old 
plantation, so every scene was a familiar 
joy, every experience was mine, in spite of 
the difference in the years. For I had a 
black “Mammy” and a little colored girl 
named Willie to play with; together we 
swung on Muscadine-vine swings and spent 
many happy hours in the old barn jumping 
from a high loft into mounds of sweet hay. 

Equally dear and the exact opposite in 
every way ‘was my copy of “Little Women” 
handed down to me from my Great-aunt 
Linda, who was New England itself to me 
and to everyone else in Montgomery who 
knew her. It was printed at the University 
Press of Cambridge and was illustrated pro- 
fusely with pen and ink sketches by Frank 
T. Merrill. Of the many beautiful copies 
in the bookshops to-day none is as charm- 
ing as this old copy of mine and I have 
never seen a child who did not love its pic- 
tures. 

The other Alcotts followed “The Five 
Little Peppers.” And “’Toinette’s Philip” 
and “Lady Jane,” by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, 
gave a new vision and were my next loves, 
as enjoyable to me now as they were then. 
New Orleans lives and breathes in these 
pages; the old priest, Pére Josef, Mammy 
’Toinette, and Grande Seline, whose pralines 
were the best on the Rue Royale; Philip, 
courteous and gay, rescuing the dog Homo, 
and his sad little mistress Dea, who wan- 
dered about the streets selling charming 
little figurines, all of them modelled by 
Pauvre Papa from characters in Victor 
Hugo’s novels. Here were streets with such 
delicious names as Rue des Bons Enfants, 
Ursalines, and St. Charles; the chapel of 
St. Roch, with its queer votive offerings, 
and a real Mardi Gras. George W. Cable’s 
books read later on gave me no clearer pic- 
ture of the old city, its atmosphere and cus- 
toms, than these two charming books. But 
“The Little Colonel” held a treasured place 
in the affections of every Southern girl by 
reason of the familiarity and complete 
naturalness of characters, scenery, ideals, 
personal behavior, and customs true to every 
Southern home. Without sermonizing, they 
exerted a subtle influence that had a way of 
making the average girl want to be worthy 
without analyzing the reason for it. 

I loathed the reading of Dickens and 
still do, but I enjoyed the stories told me 
by my Great-aunt who loved Dickens’s 
works, just as T enjoy them in retrospect 
to-dav after the actual reading is over. 


Thackeray and Scott I adored. “Cranford” 
was and is a joy. 


Hawthorne’s “Marble 


Faun,” “House of Seven Gables,” and “The 
Scarlet Letter” (think of a child reading 
“The Scarlet Letter” in those days!) rubbed 
covers with the “Vicar” and ‘“Mamselle’s 
Secret” on the shelves of an old-fashioned 
corner book-stand that stood in my bed- 
room to which I carried all the books that 
I enjoyed the instant that I discoverd them, 
for once they crossed the threshold of my 
room they became mine. “The Alhambra” 
and “Canterbury Tales” crowded Rab Burns 
and Lord Byron into a corner with Owen 
Wister’s “Virginian,” “Robin Hood,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “Lorna Doone.” 

Sprinkled thickly through the years was 
a varied assortment picked here and there at 
will, with no guidance of any kind. “Huck’ 
Finn” was the only book banned by my 
Great-aunt, who would not tolerate in the 
house such an example of bad manners 
coupled with bad behavior. I can see her 
now flinging into the flames of my fireplace 
a cherished volume slipped to me by my 
brother and hidden for weeks under the 
mattress of my bed. At this time I suc- 
ceeded in getting a liberal education in 
“Diamond Dicks.” My brother had a 
splendid workshop, built especially for him 
in our back yard, and here he kept, secretly 
of course, a really remarkable library of 
“Diamond Dicks,” which it was my delight 
to borrow. I made a wonderful discovery 
soon after this; it was an old trunk in the 
attic filled with paper-back novels by 
Ouida, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, and 
Augusta J. Evans. These novels had the 
same effect that the movies of to-day have 
on young people. 

“Alice in Wonderland” and a book called 
“Little Mr. Thimblefinger,” by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, were early acquaintances that 
vied for favoritism with “Two Little Con- 
federates,” “In Old Virginia,” and “A Cap- 
tured Santa Claus,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

“Emmy Lou,” “Mrs, Wiggs,” and “Lovey 
Mary,” and “Sandy” were friends with 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “Mother 
Cary’s Chickens,” and the “Bird’s Christmas 
Carol.” “Sara Crewe,” “The Secret Gar- 
den,” and “Two Little Pilgrims’s Progress” 
(a story of the Chicago World’s Fair) were 
my favorites of Mrs. Burnett’s books. 

All of Ernest Thompson-Seton, the be- 
loved “Jungle Books” and “Kim,” and a 
set of books by Paul du Chaillu describing 
explorations in Africa, kept me enthralled 
for weeks. “The Little Minister” and 
“Jane Eyre”: one by one they come back to 
me with a feeling that draws me to the 
book-shelves to search for these old friends, 
these books that never failed me when I 
sought their company. 





Reviews 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Atice G. THorn. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1929. $1.25. 

Reviewed by Fanny R. HAMMOND 


M's THORN, a gifted musician and 
teacher, shows in this book her under- 
standing of the child mind. As the excel- 
lent introduction by Patty S. Hill states, each 
child should be treated as a separate unit in 
the general plan, and its interests and de- 
velopment carefully studied and as carefully 
guided. The book urges the teacher to be- 
come acquainted with the child’s natural 
musical tastes or lack of them, and with its 
knowledge of song and folksong. Once the 
child’s previous musical experiences are 
known, the teacher has a basis on which to 
work, and, as is pointed out, it is the slower, 
less experienced groups which need the most 
careful help and special training. Dramatic 
play, musical games, the making and use of 
simple musical instruments, all are empha- 
sized, Lists of songs and song books are 
given and, as the book states: “The most 
beautiful and artistic songs in our possession 
to-day are the folk songs, because they are 
a real expression of a common, vital ex- 
perience.” So these songs are used wherever 
possible and the child begins to store away 
in its mind treasures which will be a lasting 
heritage. 

Rhythmic activity is given its just due. 
For young children it is important that mu- 
sical ideas come this way, through bodily 
activity. The music for this work should 
be carefully adapted to the varying ages of 
the different classes, and care should be 


taken that the child is not unduly stimulated 
in his emotional life, a point too often 
overlooked. And much is made in this 
book of the child’s sensitiveness and the 
grave mistake it is to ridicule or even no- 
tice the clumsiness of his attempts. The 
writer urges the encouragement of honest 
effort, the stimulus produced by the good 
example of older children, and the benefits 
of wholesome social contact among chil- 
dren; also she marks the need of helping 
children to develop their own ideas and 
tastes rather than those of others. 

The making and using of simple musical 
instruments form a valuable part of the 
child’s musical education, and ways of 
manufacturing these are explained. Uncon- 
sciously the child learns the use and value 
of instruments, which knowledge later will 
enable him to distinguish tones and families 
in concerts and orchestras, This brings us 
to the last part of the book, which dwells 
on the joy for both teacher and pupil in 
musical excursions. Here the importance of 
offering only the best is emphasized and 
also the inspiration for children in music 
performed by another child or by an artist 
young enough to belong, in a way, to the 
same world they themselves inhabit. 

All in all, the book is one which it would 
be well worth while for the teacher in any 
subject to study carefully, and especially 
those teachers whose privilege it is to bring 
music to the school children of to-day. 





ABDALLAH AND THE DONKEY. Told 


and Illustrated by “Kos” (BARONESS 
Domsrowsk!). New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1928. $2. 


Reviewed by ANNE H. VANCE 
New Haven Bookshop 

ARONESS DOMBROWSKI has written 

and illustrated with whimsical artistry 
the tale of a Bagdad merchant and his don- 
key, which depends on a number of amus- 
ing tricks to hold the interest of its youth- 
ful readers. 

Like Daudet’s papal mule, Abdallah’s 
donkey had Pair bon enfant—until he ate 
the bit of rotten pumpkin which the black- 
bird with green eyes and strange headgear 
had imbued with magic power. Abdallah, 
not satisfied with submission and loyalty, had 
prayed that his good donkey be given human 
intelligence, that he might be more than 
mere beast of burden, a partner in his joys 
and sorrows as well, This thought, pious in 
itself, was responsible for devastating 
changes in the humdrum existence of master 
and beast. 

The whimsy of tying her characters by 
strips of bright-colored cloth to the initial 
letter of a chapter seems to give particular 
pleasure to the author, as she has twice used 
the trick. Says Rumswiddle, “The artist 
tied me to the big T and I am afraid I 
must stay here until the end of the chapter.” 
Abdallah scolds, “You wicked creature! . . . 
Why did you not kick and buck? Are you 
my donkey, or the artist’s jackass?” (Was 
there ever a more satisfactory name for a 
donkey than “Rumswiddle”?—a name to 
swish through one’s teeth, as delicious a 
combination of sounds for a small boy to 
conjure with as could be thought of.) 

The author gives warmth and color to 
the lively narrative by descriptions rich in 
Oriental atmosphere, the booth at the annual 
bazaar, the trappings of the Cadi and the 
lovely Ameera, and the garden with coffee 
under the orange tree. 

One cannot wonder that Rumswiddle was 
content to be the “artist’s jackass,” for the 
artist certainly wins the day in this pleasant 
little book. She knows her animals always, 
whether they be elephants in Africa in an- 
other of her books, or a donkey in Bagdad 
between these pages. She knows her Bagdad 
merchant, too, and can depict his sharpness 
or his servility by the turn of an eye, or the 
gesture of an Oriental hand. 

The book is a pleasant size for children 
to hold, the type is good, and the short, 
pithy chapters will serve as excellent read- 
ing at a sitting for the restless boy. 





FORTY GOOD MORNING TALES. By 
Ros—E FYLEMAN. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by Lucy T. BarTLETT 
peanare it is not so strange that one 

who is only an “aunt” should not until 
now have discovered Rose Fyleman, But 
having discovered her I mean to pursue her, 
to see if her Good Night Tales are as wispy, 
as airy, as altogether delightful as are her 
tales for Good Morning. Without doubt 
she has the story-telling gift. Her imagina- 
tion works as lightly as the thistledown 
which the old lady of one of these tales 
put into her bread; it leaps as nimbly over 
time and reality as did the Hoppaway to 

’Ampstead. Any child with any imagina- 

tion will hug this book to her heart and 


find fresh fields to roam in. And as for 
any child without imagination, if there is 
one, she surely will have at least a small 
seed planted within her, which with proper 
cultivation will eventually come to flower. 

It is part of Miss Fyleman’s charm that 
she does not write down to her readers; 
she makes no effort to have only thoughts 
in one syllable. There are allusions which 
no child can grasp, precisely as there are 
happenings daily in children’s lives which 
mean nothing to them but out of which 
come by suggestion those things which are 
real. “Why go abroad for your winter 
sports?” would convey no exciting sugges- 
tion to them, however it may stir longings 
in their elders, but Mrs. Moodle sliding 
down stairs on a tea tray is something they 
can well comprehend. I know, for I tried 
that particular story on four of them today. 
From a certain gleam which came into their 
eyes I fear they comprehended it only too 
well. What this and a few others of these 
tales should have added to them is a 
WARNING—“This was all very well for 
Mrs. Moodle, but I shouldn’t advise your 
trying it yourself!” 

The very thin little girl, the girl who 
tried to walk on the ceiling, with disas- 
trous results, the last little pea in the pod, 
who escaped the caterpillar and other ills 
because he was so little and ill-favored—a 
delightful variation of the old “youngest 
son” plot—these should soon become as fa- 
miliar as the King who did like “a little 
bit of butter on his bread,” or James, James, 
or even Winnie the Pooh. 

The publishers recommend these tales for 
children “eight to eleven.” I should begin 
somewhat earlier, seven, or even six. When 
I asked a small person of eight recently, 
one with whom I often have intellectually 
stimulating conversations, what she was 
reading now, she replied, “Vanity Fair.” 
Fortunately her tastes are catholic and 
broad, and she was one of those most car- 
ried way by the adventures of Mrs. Moodle. 

In her illustrations Erick Berry has man- 
aged to catch some of the delightful qual- 
ities of the stories. 





THREE POINTS OF HONOR. By Rvus- 
SELL GORDON CaRTER. New York: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by T. Morris LONGSTRETH 


ONCE more have some optimistic pub- 

lishers gone gunning for the remark- 
able, and come home unhappily with the 
commonplace. This is the book which was 
awarded the $4000 prize in the Boys’ Life- 
Little, Brown & Company competition. Per- 
haps it is not to say that these gentlemen 
regret having had to throw such an expen- 
sive rainbow ’round Mr. Carter’s shoulder, 
for they have secured an honest and fairly 
interesting working-out of their conditions: 
a story based on the principles of the Scout 
Oath and Law. But they certainly have not 
bagged a distinguished story or even an ex- 
ceptional one. Surely for $4000 they 
should have been able to pick up something 
of style, some humor, or grace of phrase, 
or beauty of description, or acuteness of 
characterization if these qualities could be 
come by through awards and stipulations, 
but this book lacks them all. 

Rodney Owen, the hero, is a very decent 
fellow, sturdy, sincere, and pleasantly un- 
conscious of his twelve attributes: a Scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, etc. Having as- 
similated Foch’s doctrines of conquest, he 
leads his basketball team to victory, only to 
have the triumph darkened by his mother’s 
death. The gloom of this tragedy clouds 
the rest of the pook and is rather severe for 
a juvenile, nor does the maternal influence 
have the effect its author probably intended. 
Rodney is bent to a dead person’s wish, and 
years after her death, at eighteen, he is still 
tearfully getting letters, through an uncle, 
from the grave. It is not attractive. 

Rodney’s wage-earning efforts are well 
told. He gives up one job because taking 
money from the Reds is hardly in keeping 
with Point of Honor No. 1. He supports 
his uncle, which takes care of No. 2. He 
saves one fisherman from drowning, and 
another from burning, and is fortunate 
enough to be picked up at sea by a U. S. 
destroyer. He convalesces to find himself 
an appointee of the President’s to Annapolis. 

The best of “Three Points of Honor” is 
its honest and unpriggish hero, and the 
worst is his unconvincing fate. One feels 
that Rodney would be out of place and un- 
happy as a naval officer. Even the author 
has doubts about it. In forcing this boy to 
his mother’s antiquated ambitions, Mr. Car- 
ter has scarcely done a good turn for boys. 
The anatomy of the book is wrenched, which 
explains why the flesh lacks liveliness. Com- 
pared with other scout books which have 
appeared recently, this book is greatly in- 


ferior. It is not the kind to be reread. 
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WALTER LIPPMANN’S 
New Book 





A PREFACE 


TO MORALS 


Author of Men of Destiny, Public Opinion, ete. 


Magnificent! 


“A book which merits no adjective of lower power than mag- 
nificent!... Stirred me as few books have ever done and I 
only wish I had words persuasive enough to communicate 
my enthusiasm for it and its author.”—HOWARD VINCENT 
O'BRIEN in the Chicago Daily News. 


“The book which every intelligent man would have wished 
some time in his life to write.” -STEWART BEACH in The 


Outlook. 


Stimulating! 


“Brilliant, stimulating and interesting. It is a challenging 
book throughout and this is, of course, one of its chief 
values. We need our morals challenged and overhauled at 
every point, and Mr. Lippmann has made a great beginning.” 
—ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM. 


“Seems more worth reading and absorbing than any re- 
cently published book on the eternal problem of the 
troubled human race.”—HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. 


Chatlenging! 


“The lay reader may be assured that A Preface to Morals 
will make him stop and think—about himself, his times and 
his place in the universe, and that it will make speculation 


on these themes once more a delightful task.” — HARRY 


HANSEN in the New York World. 


“A careful and studied effort to find some new way of life 
for those who are out of sympathy with the older faiths.” 
~—GEORGE RYAN in the Boston Herald. 


Brilliant! 


“The first chapter of this book is worth the price of admis- 
sion. It is a brilliant delineation of the spiritual bewilder- 
ment in which multitudes of the present generation find 
themselves.” - HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK in the New York 
Evening Post. 


“One of the most searching and provocative books on the 
modern moral dilemma to appear in the last decade.” 
—HENRY HAZLITT in the New York Sun 


Interesting! 


“A profound but interesting study. It takes us out of many 
of the fogs of modern metaphysics and to the tired spirit 
of this generation he presents a possibility of there being 
after all a real and noble basis for high thinking and fine 
living.”—NEWTON D. BAKER, formerly Secretary of War. 


“Comes at a moment when it is of inestimable value to 
the young people confronting the problem of governing 
themselves.”—EDWIN PALMER in the Chicago Tribune. 


Profound! 


“More than a contribution to our time; it is a dispensation. 
Those of us who are troubled and turned about by whirling 
things and forces will find here...consoling, steadying, heart- 
ening wisdom.”—TREADWELL CLEVELAND in the Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


“A statement, profound, eloquent and sustained, of a phil- 
osophy for the adult modern.”—ERWIN EDMAN in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


A PREFACE TO MORALS 


At all Bookstores $2.50 
THE MACMILLAN CO. — 60 Fifth Avenue — 


New York | 
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The High Seas Bookshop 


By ILan NIEHOFF 


STALWART longshoreman signals 

with hand upraised and the gangway 
is withdrawn. A moment more and the last 
reminders and goodbyes are lost in the 
thunder of the siren as the Transylvania 
backs out into the Hudson River to begin 
the voyage. Passengers turn reluctantly 
from the rails as we draw away from the 
pier and start jauntily on their rounds in- 
specting their new home afloat, for we are 
bound out on a two months cruise in the 
Mediterranean. There is no more detaining 
sight than the last view of Manhattan, ly- 
ing compact together like a city let down 
from the skies, but the thought of the 
Bookshop and new books still to be un- 
packed drags me away. I pass along decks 
bestrewn with the remains of the colored 
paper streamers that so lately wove a rain- 
bow pattern between ship and shore and 
make my way aft on A-deck. 

Some passengers are already examining 
my sign, “High Seas Bookshop,” and are 
doubtless at a loss to place such an institu- 
tion in the scheme of shipboard accommoda- 
tion. Now a young girl, rushing past the 
Bookshop door, calls out, “Why, there’s the 
library. That’s where Blanche will park 
herself.” We are not quite a library, of 
course, but Blanche will be made welcome 
by grace of her interest in books. And now 
I forsee that I shall have to explain and 
explain. The same old formula: “No, this 
is not the library. This is the High-Seas 
Bookshop,” or (to requests for stamps, 
matches, shoe-strings, and general informa- 
tion), “No, this is NOT the kiosk, etc.” 
Our gay painted sign with its nautical 
looking gentleman, book in hand, balanc- 
ing precariously on a slanting deck, is ap- 
parently too good to believe. But at last 
I manage to convince visitors of our 
identity and there is a cry for further de- 
tails. I recite my lesson rather glibly from 
long practice, but none the less with a re- 
currence of my first thrill: we are the only 
High Seas Bookshop in existence, with head- 
quarters on the Transylvania and temporary 
branches in all the ports in which our good 
ship comes to anchor. First established by 


Capt. Bone on the Tuscania in 1922, and 
later transferred to the newer Transylvania, 
the Bookshop has grown from a casual ven- 
ture to an established institution. It has 
become a sort of international exchange in 
bookselling (for we stock both foreign and 
American editions) with unique oppor- 
tunities for both buyer and seller. What 
greater pleasure could a bookseller dream 
of than to present say, Tomlinson, C. E. 
Montague, Forster, or Mary Webb to the 
right American, and Willa Cather, Murray 
Sheehan, or Christopher Morley to a solid 
but understanding Briton? And there is an 
impish delight in troubling hundred per- 
centers with the disturbing news that the 
whimsical Logan Pearsall Smith is an 
American, or that William McFee is not 
rightly acclaimed in the country of his 
birth. I can see the bristles standing up, 
John Bull loquitur: “Who IS this Mc- 
Fee?” 

Books, books, books, . . . “Elizabeth and 
Essex” . . . good job I only ordered a few 
copies. Certain it is that the givers of gifts 
have included it in every bon-bon box, 
along with the “Art of Thinking,” “Cradle 
of the Deep,” and the latest thriller recom- 
mended by the Crime Club. If only I can 
sell Millay to devotees of “Eddie” Guest, 
“Figures of Earth” to ladies from San An- 
tonio, and 4 Kempis to pretty flappers, I shall 
feel that I have done well. And here is a 
new edition of the “Spanish Farm” . . 
reads right anyway, Let “Beau Geste” and 
“What Price Glory” thrill the débutante 
with the illusion that she has seen the real 
he-man in action . . . the man would prob- 
ably look like five cents in her sight .. . 
but probably only bribes will lead her to 
Mottram’s Trilogy. 

Glancing over the passenger list of the 
cruise I note well over four hundred, rep- 
resenting a quota from nearly every state in 
the Union, and as usual over seventy percent 
are women .. . That means Spanish shawls 
and amber beads at Gibraltar .. . but I hope 
they will buy my books too . . . then the 
breadwinner at home would at least get 
something in the reversion. They are sure 


to want McFee’s latest . . . “Pilgrims of 
Adversity,” and the last “Mary Queen of 
Scots,” which looks readable enough at first 
glance and lives up to expectations. Mor- 
ley’s “Off the Deep End” merits a con- 
spicuous place too. The title story is sure 
to delight those who enjoy the books of our 
captain-author, David W. Bone. His 
“Brassbounder,” “Broken Stowage,” and 
“Lookoutman” are always in demand not 
only by those who appreciate a good sea 
story but by all those young ladies who are 
starting a collection of autographs and 
souvenirs. I might relate here the pathetic 
story of a famous author who crossed with 
us as a passenger. He was so harassed by 
a fair maiden who coveted his autograph 
and who was continually trying to take his 
photograph, that he became quite rabid on 
the subject and was discovered by the night 
watchman trying to seal up her cabin door 
with one of those Anchor Line labels that 
read “Not Wanted On Voyage.” 

But soon the genial pastimes of ship life 
will be upset by the recurring call of “All 
Ashore” at Madeira, Cadiz, Athens, Con- 


stantinople, Alexandria, and Naples . . . ad- 
venture and experience at first hand... 
comfort and convience guaranteed ... But 


at least we can provide a goodly staff for 
the journey; unlike the usual cicerone our 
travel books demand no other baksheesh 
than their cost, nor limit their guidance to 
a feeble and often illiterate recital of time 
and event. I can be sure of selling a couple 
of hundred “New Mediterranean Trav- 
elers.” Lorenz should certainly go down on 
his knees every night and pray for the 
soul of Carl Baedeker . . . but for all that 
he has given us a useful book listing the 
principal facts about each port and leaving 
nice, wide margins for one’s own notes... 
a sensible way of recording impressions and 
less fatiguing than keeping that vow to 
write up a diary every day. Those tyr- 
rannous empty pages! Their memory can 
rob us of our simplest joys. Besides I have 
a not unreasonable suspicion that the ma- 
jority of handsome leather “My Trip 
Abroads” being carried about begin and 
end on the line reserved and entitled “Cap- 
tain’s Autograph.” Baedekers too—even 
though the edition be out of date they re- 
main the most satisfying fare for those 
who hunger for facts, and what traveler 





Back to the jungle of primitive pas- 


sions and instincts came the Negress 
who was the dancing sensation of Paris; the 


heiress on a Cooks tour; the black Emperor 
of Haiti; the panther man from Syracuse — 


BLACK MAGIC 


by PAUL MORAND 


“It awakens as many shudders and stabs of pain as a 
jazz band. The beautiful illustrations by Aaron Douglas 


alone are worth the price of the book.”—cart van vecHTEN. 


“Amazing, brilliant, profound, fantastic.” —w. 8. seaBRooK, 
author of The Magic Island, in The Herald Tribune. 
“A savage book, powerfully fatalistic, magnificently 


fascinating, disquietingly unanswerable.” — The 


Brooklyn Eagle. “Fully as interesting as 
Black Majesty and often as dra- 


matic as Porgy.” —The 
Philadelphia Record. 


Second Large Printing. $3.00 





worthy of the name does not? And the 
“Things Seen Series” . .. hm . not a great 
deal in them, but the publishers have cun- 
ningly provided a volume on every port, 
small enough to slip into a pocket and 
plentifully sprinkled with photographs. . - 
wherefore we shall sell dozens of them. 

We stock the best of the latest novels, 
mystery stories and travel books, at shore 
prices, and still have room to spare for old 
favorites. The lady who comes for Dr. 
Fosdick’s “Pilgrimage to Palestine” sees on 
the shelf above Irving’s “Alhambra” in a 
charming English edition, illustrated by 
Pennell and costing only six shillings (about 
$1.50). The man who stops in to pay for 
his wife’s purchase of Mrs. Wharton’s 
latest novel stays to admire our photograph 
of Conrad with Capt. Bone on the bridge 
of the Tuscania and so discovers the shelf 
reserved for literature of the sea. He de- 
parts with a copy of “Youth” bulging from 
one pocket and Tomlinson’s “Sea and the 
Jungle” from the other. Someone else asks 
for Edgar Wallace’s last perpetration but 
spies Borrow’s “Bible in Spain” (read for 
the first time many years ago) and cheer- 
fully digs up another two-fifty; and a 
perfervid Scot (and the Transylvania is 
nothing if not Scottish) is made happy with 
the discovery of Cunninghame Graham’s 
priceless gem, “Beattock for Moffat” in a 
small volume of sketches, and so it goes. 

But now we are past Sandy Hook and 
the beginnings of a South gale are evident 
in the tric-trac of the loose books upon our 
shelves. Edith Wharton’s boxed trilogy 
stands stiffly against the motion of the ship 
but she has Shackleton’s “New York” for 
strong support to leeward. “Trader Horn” 
is thrown drunkenly against “Lions n’Tigers 
n’Everything.” How apt the accidental! 
Don Marquis’s “Almost Perfect State” 
balances precariously in an odd corner so I 
jam a couple of copies of “Out of the 
Sea” alongside to give it support. The 
“Old Soak” I leave to look after himself, 
a gallant old strap-hanger anyway. 

But in the midst of my musing my first 
customer appears. He is the forerunner 
of hundreds who will find their way into 
my little shop during the two-months 
cruise, and now when it is over, I muse 
fondly on those vanished customers, their 
friendliness, their eccentricities, and their 
charm. There was the man who demanded 
a “thin book on Egypt” and could not be 
suited with anything in what I considered 
a pretty complete collection on the subject; 
the old lady who begged my help in locat- 
ing the “first Precipice” on a map of the 
Nile; the miss who rushed into the shop 
as the ship cruised through the A2gean Sea 
crying out for “The Four Horseman of the 
Apocalypse” and explaining it as “the book 
that St. John wrote on the island of 
Patmos” and that other young thing who 
asked for the same book as we approached 
Athens because she thought it was “The 
Four Horsemen of the Acropolis.” My 
own feeling was that these people ex- 
pected too much, but as a rule the Bookshop 
is able to suit a variety of tastes and the 
stock is particularly catholic in range. Light 
novels and murder mysteries for reading on 
deck, slim volumes of poems or essays for 
bed-books, guide books as companions on 
shore trips, maps of everywhere under the 
sun, French, Spanish, and Italian phrase 
books for the would-be linguists, and for 
even more curious souls books on the won- 
ders of the sea and the stars. A bookshop 
at sea is always pertinent and has no off- 
season in which to stagnate, and as the 
ship circles the globe on her course a 
queerly assorted company come down from 
the shelves and have the dust blown from 
their edges, from “Innocents Abroad” or 
Budge’s “Book of the Dead” to “Cocktail 
Continentale” or “The Frantic Atlantic.” 

Of course there are always those people 
on board who already have a book. They 
would skirt the very shores of adventure 
without an answering thrill, counting up 
their dollars and speculating on the bar- 
gains they hope to find at the next port. 
But to balance them there will be many 4 
kindred spirit with bookish longings to un- 
burden. Some will be attracted by the 
cheerful sight of rows of new books in 
glowing jackets, or by the catalogue I have 
placed in the public rooms, but the right 
royal bookworm will be drawn by the 
charmed atmosphere that haunts almost any 
bookshop, an atmosphere compounded of 
the multiple emotions pent up upon its 
shelves, For a bookshop is an exciting place 
where beautiful discoveries wait and, as 
Morley has said, it is rich soil for human 
relationships, and I find that I am con- 
stantly grateful for more than a few fine 
experiences and friendships that have been 
fostered by the kindly influence of the only 
Bookshop on the high seas. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


Tue Styres or ENGLisHh AarcuiTecture. By 
Arthur Stratton. Part I. The Middle Ages. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Apostte Spoons. By Charles G. Rupert. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

Mopvern Masters or Etrcuinc. No. 21. By 
Malcolm Osborne. New York: William Ed- 
win Rudge. $2.50. 

Masters oF THE Cotor Print. V. P. L. De- 
bucourt. New York: William Edwin Rudge. 

Cottece ARCHITECTURE IN America. By 
Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert C. Wise. 
Scribners. $5 net. 


Belles Lettres 


AMERICAN LiterRATURE. By Ernest Erwin 
Leroy. Crowell. $2.50. 

Gopvs Wuo Dance. By Ted Shawn. New 
York: Dutton. $7. 

Tue Funeracr Erecy anp THe Risz or ENG- 
L1sH Romanticism. By John W. Draper. 
The New York University Press. 

Mucu Apo azsour Noruina. Edited by Al- 
phonso Gerald New . Completed by 
Henry David Gray. Stanford University Press. 

Earty German Romanticism. By Walter Sils. 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Joun Gatswortuy. By Leon Schalit. Trans- 
lated by Ethel E. Coe and Therese Harbury. 
Scribners. $3. 

Tue Batcuecors’ Banquet. Edited by F. P. 
Wilson. Oxford University Press. $3.25. 
New Cuaprers 1N THE History or Greex Lit- 
ERATURE. By J. W. Powell and E. A. Bar- 

ber. Oxford University Press. $5. 

Witiiam Worpswortu. His Life, Works, and 
Influence. By George McLean Harper. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Amsrose Bierce. A Bibliography. By Vincent 
Starrett. Philadelphia: The Centaur Book 
Shop. $3.50. 

L’ENFANT AND WASHINGTON. 1791-1792. Pub- 





lished and Unpublished Documents Now 
Brought Together for the First Time. By 
Elizabeth S. Kite. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $3. 

Leopotp or THE Beraians. By Comte Louis de 
Lichtervelde. Translated by Thomas H. Reed. 
Century. $4. 

Enoiisn PoiTicat PorTRaAITs oF THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. By G. R. Sterling Taylor. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 

Is Bernarp SHAw a DramatisT? By Archi- 
bald Henderson. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $4. 

Great EnGiisH Prose Writers By Hardin 
Craig. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 


Biography 


FAMOUS SHERIFFS AND WESTERN 
OUTLAWS. By WiLLIAM MacLeop 
RaInE. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2.50. 
A roaring, drunken cowpuncher clam- 

bered aboard the westbound train. He 

waved a fistful of gold pieces before the 
questioning conductor, and shouted: “I want 
to go to Hell.” The conductor was un- 
shaken. “Get off at Dodge,” he said, ex- 
tracting a dollar as fare from the hand- 
ful of shining money. Such is the treat- 
ment, and similar the material, of this book. 

Mr, Raine knows the West, and knows— 
or knew—many of them rest on Boot Hill 

—many of the men who had to do with 

the making of the West. Much of the 

subject matter here is new; some of it is 
invaluable to the historian. There is, for 
instance, the saga of John Wesley Hardin. 

Hardin is not celebrated in either folk-song 

or story as a killer—but more deaths can 

be traced, authentically, to him than to any 
other of the notorious bad men. John 

Wesley Hardin died with his boots on, but 


not with a gun in his hand. He had a good 
hand, however: his last words were: “Four 
sixes to beat.” 

The glamour surrounding Billy the Kid 
is some of it dissipated in this book. Mr. 
Raine’s story of the desperado is in serious 
conflict with current tales concerning this 
fire-eating, quick-shooting son of a gun; 
and Mr. Raine would seem to know what 
he is talking about. 


Education 


Snort Stories For Correce Cxasses. Edited 
by Blanche Colton Williams. Appleton. $2.25. 

FresHMAN ALGEBRA. By James Byrnie Shaw. 
Crowell. $2. 

Tue EpucaTion oF THE Mopern Girt. By a 
Group of Authors. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
Have We Kept tue Fairu? America at the 
Crossroads in Education. By C. A. Prosser 
and C. R. Allen. New York: Century. $2.75. 

LireraTuRE FoR THE JuNion HiGH ScHoor. 
Book One. By Thomas H. Briggs, Charles 
Madison Curry, and Leonidas Warren Payne, 
Jr. New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 

Seconpary EpucATION AND INDUSTRIALISM. By 
George S. Counts. Harvard University Press. 

Fiestas 1n CostumsBres EspaNoias. By C. E. 
Cany. Heath. $1.32. 

Essays From Five Centuries. Edited by Wil- 
liam Thomson Hastings and Kenneth Oliver 
Mason. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 

Tue Earty Story oF Manxinp. By Marion 
G. Clark and Wilbur Fisk Gordy. Scribners. 
88 cents. 

Broinners’ SpPaANisH. By John M. Pitaro and 
Alexander Green. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co. $1.56. 

Joun Brown’s Bopvy. By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. With an Introduction by Henry Seidel 
Canby. Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Opyssey or Homer. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by Herbert Bates. School Edition. 
Harpers. $1.20. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES oF EpucaTion. By 
Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates. 
Macmillan. 

Tue Green Parrot. By Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. Harcourt Brace. $2.50 


Mopern German Snort Stories. Selected and 
edited by H. F. Eggeling. Oxford University 
Press. $1.15. 


Horace MANN AnD RELIGION IN THE Massa- 
CHuuseTTs Pustic Scuoors. By Raymond B. 
Culver. Yale University Press. 


Fiction 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN, By Jessiz Douc- 
Las Fox. Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2. 
Though this first novel, a tale of young 

love in conflict, has its strong points, the 
character of the immature villainess tends 
to be just a little incredible, due perhaps to 
the author’s desire that we never fail to 
realize how utterly and incorrigibly base the 
girl is. Jennet is nearly twenty, when the 
ruin and disappearance of their father, a 
small-town bank official, leaves her, two 
younger sisters and Katharine, the eldest, to 
face life in straitened circumstances. Re- 
fusing to share poverty with them, the 
grasping, self-deluded Jennet, deeming her 
loveliness irresistible and worthy of riches, 
dupes a young man into giving her his 
hard-earned savings and with these funds 
departs for England in pursuit of a wealthy 
idler who had lately paid her serious at- 
tention. In Europe her inborn perversity 
and habit of double-dealing visit upon her 
severe enough consequences to teach the 
average girl guilty of her conduct an un- 
forgettable lesson, but not so the redoubt- 
able Jennet. Returning to her old home 
in America, wantonly selfish, defiant, dom- 
ineering as ever, she continues to wreak 
ceaseless havoc until marriage, but not rea- 
son, seems to limit the extent of her future 
capacity for harming other people. An in- 
teresting, capably handled story for the 
most part, it promises that the author’s 
future work should reward watching. 


(Continued on next page) 
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DARK HESTER 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


“Exquisite beauty of writing . . . pungency of observation . 
a dramatic approach to a modern situation and a completely 


modern handling of it.”—The New Yorker. 


“The clever 


youngsters writing today may well stand abashed before the 
work of Anne Douglas Sedgwick, for time and much living 
as well as art have gone to the making of it.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. By the author of “The Little French Girl.” $2.50 


BOLIVAR THE LIBERATOR 


Michel Vaucaire 


The life story of the romantic leader who deliv- 
ered South America from the rule of Spain—a 
magnificent narrative of courage and achievement. 


Illustrated. $3.50. 





A WILD BIRD 
Maud Diver 


Against a gorgeous background of Indian frontier 
life stands the romantic figure of Eve Challoner, 
the wild bird who longs for freedom. 


author of “Strong Hours.” $2.50. 
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I LIKE DIVING 
Tom Eadie 


“‘The Cradle of the Deep’ and ‘Trader Horn’ seem 
pale reflections in the face of this dramatic narrative.” 


—Phila. Ledger. Illus. $3.50. 


ADAM, THE BABY, AND THE MAN FROM 
MARS 
Irwin Edman 


Keen and incisive essays by the author of “Richard 
Kane Looks at Life.” $2.50. 





THALIA 


John Finley, Jr. 


“A true book of poetry 
and a beautiful one.” 
—Providence Journal. 


America. $3.00. 


$2.00 





PEOPLE AND PLACES 
Douglas Goldring 


Gay, civilized travel sketches, including a section on 


COLONEL WILLIAM SMITH 
AND LADY 


Katharine Metcalf Roof 


The life story of John Adam’s lovely daughter, Abi- 
gail, and her dashing husband. Illustrated. $5.00. 





and in the movies. 
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MY LIFE—EAST AND WEST 


Bill Hart describes his boyhood on the Dakota plains, his 
long fight for success, his fascinating experiences on the stage 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BY WILLIAM S. HART 


It is an epic story, written with zest and color. Illustrated. 


$4.00. 
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Magnificent “Dr. Charles Francis Potter 


“Most dynamic treatment of the modern religious complex 
yet published in our country.”—Prof. Harry Eimer Barnes 


“Masterly, exact, exciting”—Prof. Irwin Edman. 


Have you read 


RELIGION AND THE 
MODERN WorlLpD 


By John Herman Randall and John Herman Randall, Jr. 


This book and 


RELIGION IN AN 
AGE OF SCIENCE 


By Edwin A. Burtt 


are the first 2 volumes in the “Religion and the Modern 
Age” Series, edited by John Herman Randall--brief, clearly 
written books dealing constructively with the problems of 
present-day religious life in the light of modern conditions. 


Buy your books of your bookseller. Each $1.50 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 
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N Is Man Really Master of His Own Will? 


“STUMBLING” 


By DAVE E. SMALLEY 


Is an amazing answer to the question. A fascinating rom- 
ance with a remarkable new slant on the crime problem. 


What the Press says about “Stumbling” 


“Here is a crime story that contains interest enough for half a dozen 
books.” 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times 
“An unusual story of a criminal made well by surgery with astonishing 





results.” Kansas City Journal-Post 
“Another fine tale, it is, with more of modern psychology and science 
than of blood and corpses.” Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald 
“The material of the story is well chosen and is presented in an inter- 
esting manner.” Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 


“An unusual sort of a story.” Philadelphia Inquirer > 









“The story will be provocative of argument . . . it will cause much thought 


among careful readers.” Charlotte (N. C.) News 


At All Bookstores $2.00 
BARSE & CO. - 








i SEIDEL OVER TO HOBOKEN 


New York’s Last Seacoast of Bohemia 


AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 


Orv Ruacto, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 
Bvery Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 


THE BLACK CROOK (Father’s Forbidden Favorite) 
Lyric THeatre, 39 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 5733 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Mat. Saturday Only 


Prices, 75c to $2.00. Please reserve well in advance. 
93 HOBOKEN: Where Your Ship Comes In. 


Morte, — THROCKMORTON — MiLiken — GrissLe 























Girls Are Only Human! 


CUR little squad of Hard Working Girls up against the 
daily task of filing, unfiling, changing and making hun- 
dreds of new stencils for our circulation lists, is after all only 


human. 

Until mailing-subscription-systems can utilize machines to 
take the place of the H. W. G. (such machines are yet to be 
invented) we shall require THREE WEEKS to effect a 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


in your subscription. When addresses are frequently changing 
in vacation time you will miss the Sarurpay Review if you 


don’t give us proper notice. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
25 West 45 Street, New York City ; 























The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
PENNY DREADFUL. By Matco_m 
Ross, Coward-McCann. i929. $2. 


This novel of New York newspaper life 
should not be put on the bookshelf near 
“The Front Page,” by Messrs. Hecht and 
MacArthur, nor with “Reporter,” by Mr. 
Levin. These last two pieces, a play and a 
prose narrative respectively, were written 
in a zestful frenzy that made them color- 
ful and illuminating. Neither one was 
propagandist for or against modern news- 
papers, but each made splendid entertain- 
ment. Now Mr. Ross’s novel comes along 
and takes itself very seriously. Mr. Ross 
feels that tabloid journalism, which, he 
says, is soon to swallow up “old line respect- 
able” journalism, is about as ethically ad- 
mirable as a first degree murder. This 
anti-tabloid attitude pervades the narrative, 
dominates the plot (which is inane at all 
times), and finally, becoming solemn, suc- 
ceeds in drying up the novel. 

Nevertheless, we get a full picture of the 
ideals and the methods of the tabloids, and 
this large body of information, so long 
as it deals with what is new to us, does 
much to make the novel bearable. Mr. 
Ross is often able to make his characters 
superior to his work as a whole; the best 
are usually of the newspaper world; Doc 
Streeter, Babe Smith, Ned Ream. The ill- 
ness and death of Babe Smith is the best 
episode; it moves us. But as a whole, 
“Penny Dreadful” is heavy-footed and dull, 
expounding a pretty obvious doctrine and 
not getting much of anywhere in the pro- 
cess. 


DR. ARTZ. By Ropert HICHENS. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. 1929. $2.50. 
In “Doctor Artz” Robert Hichens has 

written an unpleasant study of sexual re- 

juvenation. Dr. Artz can, by operation and 
aphrodisiacs, restore to elderly libertines of 
both sexes what may be ironically called 

“the power of enjoyment”; that is, he gives 

thein up again to the furious slave-driver 

from whom Sophocles once thanked the gods 
that he had escaped; but he no more gives 
them youth or beauty or desirability than 

Frankenstein gave them when he vivified 

his dead and putrescent creature. Most of 

the book is filled with the struggle and 
counter-plots of these galvanized satyrs and 
harpies to obtain by force or bribery the 
thing that no one will give them for love, 
and that is the only thing the fair world 
holds for them. The whole atmosphere is 
like that of the reeking courts of “The 

Atheists’ Tragedy” and “The Revenger’s 

Tragedy,” and Dr. Artz himself fits well 

enough into the picture. We may accept as 

credible his knowledge and force of char- 
acter, his hypnotic power, his Machiavellian 
subtlety, even his simian physique, though it 
is too reminiscent of the beast-men of “The 

Island of Doctor Moreau”; but when there 

is added to these an insane sense of humor 

that makes him delight in doing evil for its 
own sake, we recognize our old friend the 

Elizabethan stage villain. 

There are signs that Mr. Hichens has at- 
tempted to give his theme some larger sig- 
nificance, to present it as a phase of a far- 
reaching rivalry between the generations, 
but it cannot be said that he succeeds in 
making this significance apparent. His foils, 
the virginal English singer, and the young 
Swiss follower of the Nacht-Kultur, do not 
produce half so vivid an impression of 
health and virtue as the older characters do 
of disease and vice; they are not strongly- 
drawn enough to stand for the younger 
generation knocking at the door. 

It would be rash indeed to say that any- 
thing cannot be the subject of art. The 
consumptive Duke of Reichstadt, the un- 
natural Count Cenci, the mad Orestes have 
been made the subject of plays; we may 
yet see a novel about madmen and Struld- 
brugs. But though a genius might have 
made a_ evealing study even of types so ab- 
normal and morbid, Mr. Hichens has not 


succeeded in doing it in “Doctor Artz.” 
MAYPOLES AND MORALS. By FReEp- 
rRiIc ARNOLD KUMMER. Sears. 1929. 


$2.50. 

Mr. Kummer is laboring under a heavy 
load of woe. The attitude of our thought- 
less age toward love and marriage annoys 
him almost beyond endurance. As a result 
of his disturbed state of mind, he writes a 
novel, “Maypoles and Morals.” The 
is neither startling nor unusual; in 
it is entirely visible and familiar to 
intelligent citizens without the loud 
band that Mr. Kummer sets up in 
Who would not agree that 


thesis 
thesis 
fact, 
most 
brass 
front of it. 


true love and wise marriage is better than 


temporarily exciting promiscuity? Who 
does not know that we in these days seem 
to have more than our deserved share of 
eccentric sexual manifestations? Well, then, 
what is all the fuss about? Mr. Kummer’s 
brass band noisily calls our attention to the 
Obvious. 

The narrative is sensational; at least, we 
suppose that “sensational” carries the proper 
connotation. The central character, Shackle- 
ford, has Casanovian adventures, and Mr. 
Kummer goes as far as he dares with the 
Casanovian detail. The reader who is so 
inclined will experience titillations during 
some of the passages, but the bleak spaces 
between grow longer as the book progresses. 
This Shackleford is a _ sociologist, and 
through him Mr. Kummer lugs into the 
pages a good deal of “Golden Bough” 
material as well as erotic classical mythol- 
ogy. Furthermore, there is a wholly un- 
necessary emphasis on phallic lore, The 
novel is essentially cheap, though super- 
ficially suave and wise. 


TREADMILL. By Lota Jean SiMPsON. 

Macmillan. 1929. $2. 

There is matefial for a good polemic 
novel in the state of our high-school system, 
but “Treadmill” is not that novel. Miss 
Simpson has written an old-fashioned love- 
story, with the traditional misunderstanding 
between the lovers that is kept up only by 
really heroic stupidity on both sides, and 
into this has inserted all the charges often 
heard brought against our public schools: 
the interference by politics and prejudice, 
the over-emphasis on athletics, the heart- 
breakingly small pay, the impertinent re- 
strictions upon a teacher’s private life. 

One wishes one could say that these evils 
were depicted vividly enough to stir up the 
public, but in “Treadmill” they appear too 
extraneous; they serve too much to point 
the moral and too little to adorn the tale. 
Neither the polemics, nor the passages giv- 
ing the heroine’s thoughts in which Miss 
Simpson calls her “you,” where an earlier 
writer would have called her “she,” nor 
the cover design with its futuristic wheel 
and its proper names beginning with lower- 
case letters, can conceal the fact that 
“Treadmill” is a lamb in controversialists’ 


clothing. 
THE ETERNAL FOREST. By GEorGE 
Gopwin. Appleton. 1929. $2. 


So far as the title describes the British 
Columbian setting of a village forty miles 
inland from Vancouver, it is accurate; but 
the book itself is fortunately much more 
than just another frontier yarn. Rather it 
belongs to that honest minority of writings 
which are resettling Canada with permanent 
inhabitants—Maria Chapdelaine at Peri- 
bonka, Grove’s “Settlers of the Marsh” 
north of Winnipeg. Mr. Godwin’s village 
of Ferguson’s Landing is typical of many 
settlements in that remote world, and he 
has populated it with admirably differen- 
tiated characters—the shiftless station-agent, 
the poor-spirited pastor, Johannson; that 
model pioneer, Gentleman Woods, who 
rotted faster than his fir stumps; the “new- 
comers,” who supply the norm to city 
readers. 

Store gossip provides occasion for satiric 
passes at government and oil booms, wise 
asides on economics and racial invasion, not 
omitting human comment on Mrs, Arm- 
strong. The teeming earth and varying 
skies vividly envelop the characters who bob 
in and out of the story, which seems all ap- 
proach, until suddenly one has finished it 
and finds that he has it quite clearly. The 
community is the story. But the method 
has defects. The pattern is too crazy-quilt 
to permit much emotion to be built up. You 
can’t be gripped by something that is al- 
ways slipping away. The book is more 
notebook than novel. But it is of value, 
both accurately observed and economically 
written down, and to this reviewer, who has 
been railroaded past just such settlements 
unseeing, this account is an absorbing ex- 
pansion of knowledge. 


THE WOLVES OF CHAOS. By HaroLp 
McGraTH. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 
$2. 

“Cutty,” the hero of one of the author’s 
previous stories, “The Drums of Jeopardy,” 
returns in this latest tale to tilt with Soviet 
spies and secret agents. A whole host of 
complications develop, chief among which 
is a girl, beautiful, resourceful, and in- 
sanely intent on wiping out the descendants 
of the Russian nobleman who used her badly 
in Czarist days. 

The tale has a satisfactory blood-and- 
thunder ending. McGrath fans will not 
find it boring reading, but it would have 
been more exciting to one reader at least if 
the author had worked out his climax more 
carefully. 
(Continued on page 1082) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/o The Saturday Review. 


V. C., Seattle, Wash., asks what recent 
publication is based on the tales of Baron 
Munchausen, 


WONDER if this can mean the new 

edition of “The Surprising Tales of 
Baron Munchausen,” illustrated by William 
Strang and J, B. Clark, with an introduc- 
tion by Thomas Seccombe, recently pub- 
lished by McKay in a limited edition at 
ten dollars? This is the only recent use of 
the tales that I know, though I have heard 
them mentioned in connection with several 
recent records of travel and adventure. 


M*. DANIEL BLAU, secretary of the 
Dayton Society of Etchers, Dayton, 
O., believes that he may have ended the 
long search of the Cleveland Public Library 
for a poem describing the famous demon- 
gorgoyle of Notre Dame. 

Excepting the fact that the poem consists 
of two lines instead of two pages it tallies 
with the description given; or, perhaps I 
should say, the description tallies with the 
poem excepting in this respect. 

On some of the earlier states of Charles 
Meryon’s famous plate, “Le Stryge,” he 
etched the following lines of his own 
poetry: 


Insatiable vampire—V éternelle Luxure 
Sur la Grande Cité convoite sa pature. 


The plate, as you probably recall, repre- 
sents one of the chiméres of Notre Dame 
against the background of a view of Paris. 

A translation of the foregoing lines, as 
well as an interesting treatment of the whole 
subject, will be found in “Charles Meryon, 
Poet” in William Aspenwall Bradley’s 
“French Etchers of the Second Empire,” 
pp. 21 and 22. 

I shall be interested to know whether the 
conjecture is correct. 


Bruce H. Redditt, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O., is very anxious to get “Theory and 
Application of Finite Groups,” by Miller, 
Blichfeldt, and Dickson (Wiley, 1916), and 
“Theory of Substitutions and Its Applica- 
tions to Algebra,” by Eugen Netto (Gies- 
sen), translated into English by F. N. Cole 
(Register Pub. Co., Inland Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 1892). These are out-of-print books, 
and though the only way I know of tracing 
such is by advertising in The Publisher's 
Weekly, where a special department of small 
“Books Wanted” ads is a feature, possibly 
some mathematical reader of this department 
may know where copies of these two may 
be found. 


J. H. R., Butte, Montana, says that he is 
rearranging the shelving in his library, 
which contains about three thousand vol- 
umes, and finds it difficult to estimate the 
proper proportion for the shelving in height 
for a varied assortment of books. Where 
may he get such information? 


$¢— IVING with Books,” a booklet on how 

to select them and how to take care 
of them, will be mailed to anyone who 
sends four cents in stamps to cover postage 
and handling costs to the Haskin Informa- 
tion Bureau, 21st and C streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the back of this booklet 
is a detailed account of how to make book- 
shelves of various sorts and for various pur- 
poses, with working drawings. The car- 
pentry part is not mine, but the rest is: it is, 
I think, the only book ever written that 
deals at length and in detail with the joys 
and uses of reading without mentioning the 
name of a book. The National Association 
of Booksellers, for whom it was prepared, 
will be sending it out in amazing numbers, 
judging from the “almost unprecedented re- 
sponse” they report to their notice of ft in 
the Bookselling News. Several calls having 
come to me for copies, will inquirers please 
accept this information instead? 


H. H. C., New York City, asks if there 
is @ book that would be useful in catalogu- 
ing a small home library. 

HERE is a recently published ‘Code 

for Classifiers” (American Library As- 
sociation), with the principles governing the 
consistent placing of books in a system of 
classification; it is by William Stetson Mer- 
rill and is of course of high value for large 
libraries and of interest to anyone who has 
to do with the arrangement of books. But 
a small home library not devoted to a spe- 
cial subject generally takes its chances at 
the hands of its owner, who makes a list of 
its books by the light of nature and in the 
line of his interests. I do not see just how 
a book could be written that would cover 


the case of the general home book-collection, 
but if one has ever been, someone interested 
in the efficiency of this department will 
surely send in a report upon it. 


G. W. L., Bellingham, Wash., a valued 
correspondent of the Guide, has embarked 
on a course of study arising from his read- 
ing of such books as “Whither Mankind,” 
“The Rise of American Civilization,’ and 
the volumes of Macmillan’s “History of 
American Life”? He wishes a history of 
the Middle Ages, from which to depart 
upon a study of the causes tending to the 
secularization of life. It is his idea to trace 
the rise of business, of science, and of the 
various other forces that loosened the hold 
of the clergy on our life, investigating the 
benefits and evils of the process. 

AS for the history to be thus used as a 

point of departure, I suggest Lynn 
Thorndike’s “History of Medieval Eu- 
rope,” the revised new edition (Houghton 
Mifflin), and in connection with it the re- 
markable study of “The Medieval Mind,” 
by Henry Osgood Taylor (Macmillan; 2 
vols.). Following the line of the develop- 
ment of modern science, Lynn Thorndike’s 
“History of Magic and Expeyimental 
Science” (Macmillan; 2 vols.) covers the 
first thirteen centuries of our era and should 
be the first book to follow the history, or 
rather to be taken with it, as Pirenne’s book, 
named below, should be. “The Opus Majus 
of Roger Bacon” has been published in 
English by the University of Pennsylvania, 
in which one may find the physical world 
of the Middle Ages as it appeared to a man 
ahead of his age. This book is not to be 
confounded with “The Cipher of Roger Ba- 
con,” published by the same house, a pains- 
taking effort to piece together a cryptic lan- 
guage from the tiny pot-hooks forming 
elaborate decorations in his manuscript, the 
supposition being that the author, who knew 
he had the only magnifying glass in the 
world strong enough to read the figures, felt 
safe in saying what he pleased with them. 

Beyond this point there are several pop- 
ularly written surveys for the general 
reader, freely illustrated. “Devils, Drugs, 
and Doctors,” by Howard W. Haggard 
(Harper), is the story of the science of 
healing and its emergence from supersti- 
tion. “From Magic to Science,” by C. J. 
Singer, M.D. (Liveright), traces the rela- 
tion of religion to science and the parts 
taken by the scientific and the superstitious 
mind in the history of human reason. “Man 
the Miracle Maker,” by Henrik Willem 
Van Loon (Liveright), is a similar survey 
of the history of inventions. Coming to 
the present day, Franklin H. Giddings 
makes an impassioned plea for a new lib- 
eral education in “The Mighty Medicine: 
Superstition and Its Antidote” (Macmillan). 

The best general treatise on the rise and 
growth of the power of business is Clive 
Day’s “History of Commerce” (Longmans, 
Green), which goes from ancient through 
medieval times to the present day, for the 
latest revision takes it past the Great War. 
“The Romance of Commerce,” by H. Gor- 
don Selfridge (Dodd, Mead), is a popular 
survey like those described for medicine and 
inventions, running from primitive markets 
to the contemporary department store. The 
author is the founder and head of the one 
with the largest and brassiest front door in 
London if not in the cosmos; four stories 
high and wide as a barn, “Medieval 
Cities,’ by Henri Pirenne (Princeton), is a 
set of lectures on the decline of Mediter- 
ranean trade and the rise of commerce in 
Northern Europe. For the present day we 
have Earnest Elmo Calkins’s convinced and 
convincing “Business, the Civilizer” (Little, 
Brown), rapid reading for se big a book. 
The travels of Marco Polo are, as Mr. 
O'Neill will not let us forget, the work of 
a travelling salesman, and one of the books 
I keep on hand to dip into for revival of 
interest in the human race is “The Fugger 
News Letters” (Putnam) —two books, 
rather, for these amazing trade-reports of 
days before newspapers come in two richly 
rewarding volumes. 


E. N. S., Miami, Fla., asks for five or 
six recent books on behaviorism. 


“FIXHE Ways of Behaviorism,” by J. B. 

Watson (Harper), and the same in- 
trepid author’s “Psychological Care of In- 
fant and Child” (Norton); “Human Be- 
havior,” by W. S. Hunter (University of 
Chicago); “The Nature of Conduct,” by 
P. M. Symonds (Macmillan); ‘“Funda- 
mentals of Objective Psychology,” by A. E. 
Heath (Longmans). 








A Cloud of 
Witnesses 


UNCENSORED TELEGRAMS 
LETTERS, CRITICISMS — 








WELL OF 
LONELINESS 


BY 
RADCLYFFE 
HALL 











NLY a book as new, vital and authentic 
as “THE WELL” could have raised such 
storms of indignation, enthusiasm, critical 
praise and blame, here and abroad. 
Practically every prominent man of letters 
rushed vainly into print in its defense on its 
suppression in England. Authors, critics, psy- 
chologists, physicians, fought for its vindica- 
tion in the courts in America. 


The flood of telegrams, letters, editorials, You can 
news and reviews of ‘THE WELL” hasamount- now buy 
ed to an international incident. Space permits “THE WELL” 
us to quote a very few, and these but briefly. Everywhere 


NINTH LARGE EDITION $5.00 


Sherwood Anderson—We need to know more about 
just the phase of life about which this book centers. 






Havelock Ellis — Apart from its fine qualities as a novel by a writer 
of accomplished art, it possesses a notable psychological and so- 
ciological significance. (Referring to this comment, Arnold Bennett 
says, “I cannot disagree with him.”) 


William Rose Benet—It is an honest and distinguished novel 
treating an abnormality entirely without offense. 


Ernest Poole —A remarkable piece of work and an honest picture 
of a tragic and abnormal life. 


Daniel Gregory Mason —A powerful and sympathetic contribu- 
tion to the solution of a real human situation. 


Dr. Joseph Collins — Deals with one of the world’s greatest enig- 
mas ... should be widely circulated. There is not a word, phase 
or paragraph in it that is indecent, lewd or obscene. 


Boris Sokoloff —Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Prague — This book is of great value . . . Physicians and psycholo- 
gists are bound to find a great amount of important and interesting 
material in it, and I do not see how the layman can be hurt by it. 


Dr. Logan Clendening — An honest and sensitive presentation .. . 
of a subject familiar and tragic to every physician. 


Joseph Wood Krutch —telegraphs, “Agree with most critics that 
book is serious study of important subject.” Sinclair Lewis, Carl Van 
Doren, Ernest Boyd, Edgar Lee Masters, Edna Ferber, Robert Nathan, 
are among the host of writers who have lent their voices publicly 
to its defense. 


COVICI: FRIEDE- PUBLISHERS 
79 WEST 45TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 1080) 
Tue Raivers. By Charles Alden Seltzer. 
bleday, Doran. $2. 
Tur Unxnown Sorpiers. By Coningsby Daw- 
son. Doubleday, Doran. $1. 
Manion Iste. By H. Rider Haggard. 
day, Doran. $2. 
Tne Bricut Tureav. By Cornelia Geer Le 
Boutillier. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Finpv THe Woman. By Helen Joan Hultman. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2. 


Dou- 


Double- 


Tue Capata. By Thornton Wilder. The 
Modern Library. 95 cents. 

Mouinorr. By Maurice Bedel. New York: 
Viking Press. $2.50. 


Tue Erernat Forest. By George Godwin. 
New York: Appleton. $2. 


Parer Houses. By William Plemer. New 
York: Coward-McCann. $2.50. 
Tue Orv Man. By Eugene MacLean. Cow- 


ard-McCann. $2. 

Puicosorny oF THE Dusk. 
Century. $2. 

From Deavvitte To Monte Carto. 
Woon. Horace Liveright. 

Tue 
Frank Owen. 
$1.50. 

From Dusx to Dawn. 
Appleton. $2. 

Mains Witt Be Wives. 
Brown. $2.50. 


By Kain O’Dare. 
By Basil 


Winp THat Tramps THe Wortpv. By 
New York: The Lantern Press. 


By William Garrett. 


By Hazel Cole. Little, 


Mr. Bittincuam, Tue Marquis, aNnp Mapr- 


ton. By E£. Phillips Oppenheim. Little, 
Brown. $2. 
Juvenile 
(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
page 1076) 


THE LAST WANIGAN, By KENT Curtis. 
Coward-McCann. 1929. $2. 

It is giving nothing away to explain that 

a wanigan is a double-ended skiff, and this 
particular one was used for aquatic travel 
in search of a dynamiter by two boys of 
the Chippewa valley. Mr. Curtis has not 
aimed at large effects, and the result is a 
happily intimate view of a section soon to 
be flooded by the Minnesconsin Dam to- 
gether with three or four rare specimens 
of its inhabitants. They all have a sense 
of humor, and when their own imagina- 
tions flag, they call in Paul Bunyan. Roosky, 
the vacillating villain, provides a few mo- 
ments which don’t come to much, but the 
virtues of this book are the briefly pictured 
setting and the delightful comradeship be- 
tween Tod Hand and Johnny Headflyer, 
half-breed. It is an advance on the same 
author’s “Drumbeaters Island.” 

Matcuinc Mountains witn Tue Boy Scour 
Unirorm. By Edward F. Reimer. New 
York: Dutton. $2. : 

PicturEtanp. By Frank Owen. New York: 
The Lantern Press. $1.75. 

Turse Points or Honor. By Russell Gordon 
Carter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

(Continued on page 1084) 
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RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins ond Gilbert M. Troxell 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





THE Bibliographical Society of America 
has recently issued through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, yolume 21, parts 
1 and 2, of its “Papers.” This volume 
contains “New York City Newspapers, 
1820-1850: a Bibliography,” compiled by 
Louis H. Fox, Chief of the Newspaper Divi- 
sion, New York Public Library. As Mr. 
Fox explains in his preface, his aim has been 
“to list all publications issued in New York 
City . . . which may be considered ‘news- 
papers’. It [the bibliography] therefore 
includes many papers devoted to some 
special cause or subject, and largely given 
over to that, but carrying news items in ad- 
dition.” The title of the paper is given 
first, followed by the inclusive years of 
publication and the political association, 
then a brief history for the period covered, 
and finally the location of files in four 
libraries, the New York Public, the New 
York Historical Society, the American Anti- 
quarian Society, and the Library of Con- 
gress, with an occasional use of other 
libraries. Mr. Fox has done an excellent 
and much needed piece of work that can 
not be appreciated too highly. G, M. T. 


HE following note, taken from Messrs. 

Dulau’s catalogue, number 168, contains 
so great an amount of wisdom, and such an 
unusually sane outlook on the entire prob- 
lem of determining issues solely on the basis 
of typographical errors, that it deserves to 
be emphasized, whether or not one happens 
to be interested in the book described— 
Siegfried Sassoon’s “Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man.” “Deductions drawn from 
printer’s errors are frequently fallible, as 
witness such instances as Boswell’s ‘John- 
son,’ Douglas’s ‘South Wind,’ and Con- 
rad’s ‘Arrow of Gold.’ It now seems cer- 
tain that all the misprint ‘points’ about these 
books are without significance in regard to 
priority of issue. The same, applies to the 
book here discussed. The, by now, famous 
dropped ‘o’ on page 365 appears in all the 
various states of the book, and in ail states 
there are copies with the ‘o’ in its proper 
place. This might rather alarmingly com- 
plicate the number of issues if it had any 
significance. Still more alarming would 
have been the discoveries by the spotters of 
points if their alertness had extended to 
other errors in the imposition of the type. 
These . . . are due to imperfections in the 
type-metal and it cannot be said with any 
certitude at what stage of the printing the 
type began to telescope. Even if this were 
known, still no deduction could be drawn 
from it, for, surely, it is the order of issue 
by the publisher that counts, and not the 
order of printing. No one can say in what 
order the sheets would be picked up by the 
gatherers, sewed by the sewers, bound by 
the binders, delivered to the publishers, or 
issued by them to the booksellers. It is the 
last point which is important to the collector 
and, with the kind assistance of the author 
and the publisher, we have been enabled to 
elucidate the problem.” There are, it seems, 
four different forms which Dulau divides 
into two classes; the first has the fore-edges 
rough-trimmed, leaving a number of un- 
opened pages, and the lower edges also 
rough-trimmad; the second has the lower 
edges entirely untrimmed; the third (called 
Class 2, form A) has the fore and lower 
edges entirely untrimmed; while the fourth 
has all the edges trimmed smooth. “In either 
of these [last two] forms a copy is of the sec- 
ond issue. The trimmed copies were intended 
for the circulating libraries. . . . We hope 
that these few remarks will induce caution 
on the part of those who are too apt to 
jump to conclusions, and to infer from a 
bibliographical peculiarity in one or more 
copies of any book that what may be merely 
a curiosity is necessarily an indication of 
rarity or priority of issue.” 

There is, of course, little more to be said; 
it is seldom that any dealer is to be found 
who, with such courage, will recommend to 
collectors the kind of intelligent conser- 
vatism shown in this instance. 


G. M. T. 
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Limited Editions Club Again 


“Your favorite books, the classics of the 
world’s literature. . . . Illustrated by the 
foremost artists and made into volumes of 
surpassing beauty by the foremost designers 
of books. . . . Exclusively for members of 
The Limited Editions Club.” 


‘T#4T anyone with a sense of modern 

life could possibly have doubted the ulti- 
mate formation of such a club is unbeliev- 
able—it was one of the few forms of organ- 
ization omitted from the contemporary scene, 
and therefore destined before long to appeal 
to the imagination of some over-active en- 
thusiast who, inspired by the stock market, 
felt a call to something higher and finer. 
The pamphlet describing the club and ex- 
plaining its purposes, appears in two forms: 
Variant A—smooth paper, top and fore- 
edges trimmed, figured borders in choco- 
late; Variant B—rough paper, top edges 
trimmed, and figured borders in blue. Page 
1, striking the keynote of emphasis imme- 
diately, begins with the motto, “Beaux 
livres—Belles lettres,” and proceeds to 
plunge into aims and general philanthropy. 
“To furnish, to lovers of beautiful books, 
unexcelled editions of their favorite works 
- . « to place beautifully printed books in 
the hands of booklovers at commendably 
low prices . . . to foster in America a high 
regard for perfection in bookmaking . . . 
by publishing for its members twelve books 
each year, illustrated by the greatest of 
artists and planned by the greatest of de- 
signers . . . this is the purpose of The Lim- 
ited Editions Club.” It makes small differ- 
ence whether it is a question of guiding 
Americans towards great art, or towards 
the Cunard Line, the style and manner are 
quite similar: three dots and a nice use of 
the comma blend them all happily into one 
homogeneous whole. “The Club will re- 
strict its membership to fifteen hundred. To 
this subscribing group the Club will issue, 
once during each month of the year, a per- 
fectly printed and beautiful book. No pains 
will be spared to achieve both perfection 
and beauty,” except, perhaps, in the matter 
of selecting the book to be thus glorified, 
but that is, pr bly, unimportant since 
there is no suggestion anywhere of the sub- 
scriber sitting down placidly with his latest 
ten-dollar, Limited Editions Club product 
of Perfection and Beauty, just deposited at 
his door in a nicely wrapped-up parcel, and 
reading it for enjoyment. Ah, no—‘each 
member . . . will thus find himself in pos- 
session of a library containing examples of 
the work of all the world’s great printers 
and artists!” The authors, it may be ob- 
served, are cast joyously into obscurity: 
anyone can write, but so few can illustrate 
and design type, so few can create the ob- 
vious beauty of a printed page. ... As a 
final gesture, the subject of money value is 
discussed: “It is obvious that books pro- 
duced in such a manner and in such limited 
quantities will quickly attain to high prices 
in the book market; particularly in view of 
the fact that the price of ten dollars, the 
cost of each book to the Club’s members, 
is lower than the usual price for similar 
editions now being published. The Club, 
however, pledges itself to issue its books 
only to accredited members, and to sell no 
copies at advanced prices to anyone.” Thus 
the value of the investment is secured, and 
although there are no dividend coupons to 
be fussed with, the final returns from the 
auction room will be sufficient to make up 
for everything. 

For its support, such an organization must 
depend upon two groups, the assemblers of 
books who have to fill empty shelves in their 
book-rooms, and the collectors of either 
modern fine printing or illustrated books. 
The first class, although numerically large, 
need not be considered, but the second has 
reason for bitter complaint. Why it is nec- 
essary to give space to volumes containing 
two of Stevenson’s most hackneyed short 
stories, “Rip Van Winkle,” Poe’s “Arthur 
Gordon Pym,” and Mr. Whittier’s mosaic 
of rural folkways in Massachusetts during 
a snow-storm, simply because someone has 
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had the novel idea of reprinting them elab- 
orately, is beyond comprehension. The 
complete “Robinson Crusoe”—the prospec- 
tus is silent on this point of completeness— 
is worth doing, and both LaFontaine and 
“Gulliver” deserve the best of treatment. 
Boccaccio—who suggests merely a kind of 
schoolboy obscenity——- might have been 
omitted; it is only extraordinary that the 
“Psalm of Life” and the “Rubaiyat” es- 
caped attention for this year. The late 
Thomas Bird Mosher, whose work is so 
little valued at present, at least possessed the 
gift of good taste in literature, and, in a 
rather drab literary era, persisted in bring- 
ing out Walter Pater, the essays of Vernon 
Lee, and “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft”—he may have cared too much 
for Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Fiona 
MacLeod, but no one was obliged to pur- 
chase these writers, merely because he had 
printed them, But now, of course, the 
author has been obliterated to make even 
more brilliant the apotheosis of the type 
designer and the illustrator. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to point out that the Limited 


Editions Club, Incorporated, in spite of its 
avowed alliance with Beauty and Perfec- 
tion, will scarcely disturb any real collector 
who continues to find his greatest pleasure 
in looking for what he wants without the 
kindly assistance of a publishing firm and 
the parcel post delivery service. 
G. M. T. 





“In a sale at Sotheby’s early in June a 
number of letters sent by Thomas Hardy to 
A. C. Benson come up for auction,” says 
the Manchester Guardian, “They are of 
unusual interest, touching as they do on the 
war. In October, 1914, Hardy wrote: 
“How are you affected by this ghastly tur- 
moil in Europe? What a senseless and 
wicked thing! No good can come of it to 
anybody in the most favorable issue as far 
as I can see. Matthew Arnold called his- 
tory a huge Mississippi of falsehood, but I 
do hope she will speak the truth for once 
when at some future date she pronounces 
on the cause of it all and lay the sin at the 
right door.’ 


“Two months later he was writing: ‘It 
is sad to hear how the young men around 
you are thinning away. To me the war 
seems only beginning.’ 

“Some writings of Mr. G. B. Shaw come 
up in the same sale. One is a short auto- 
graph manuscript written as a newspaper 


article for the Star but apparently never 


published. It is headed ‘A Prize-fighter on 
Prize-fighting, or The Seamy Side of the 
Ring,’ bearing the date January, 1888. Mr. 
Shaw at present is on an Adriatic island 
which also harbors Mr. Tunney, the heavy- 
weight champion of the world. One hopes 
that he will write another article on the 
difference between the pugilist of 1888 and 
of 1929.” 
st Ss 


Among recent French books of interest 
are Marcel Prévost’s “L’Homme Vierge,” 
Maurice Genevoix’s “Cyrille,” Francis Car- 
co’s “Printemps d’Espagne,” Claude Far- 
rére’s “Marche .Funébre,” Léon Daudet’s 
“Paris Vécu,” and General Weygand’s bi- 
ography of Turenne. 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


BACK NUMBERS 


GENERAL 


ORIENTAL 





ARCHAEOLOGY JUST OUT “BETH 
Shemesh.” Story of Haverford’s Excava- 
tions at this Bronze Age Site. Hand- 
somely printed. 68 pages illustrations, $3. 
Professor Elihu Grant, Haversford, Penn- 
sylvania. 





AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—THE 
Largest and Most Interesting Old and Rare 
Bookshop in New York—carry a choice and 
richly varied stock of good books at rea- 
sonable prices, of interest to collectors, li- 
brarians and general readers. Visit our 
attractive shop or write for free catalogues. 
This Week’s Specials: Saintsbury, History 
of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
three volumes, $25.00; Taylor, Ancient 
Ideals, two volumes, $7.50; Works of 
Samuel Richardson, Best Library Edition, 
London, 1883, twelve volumes, $52.50; 
Rabelais, The Five Books and Minor 
Writings, together with Letters, and Docu- 
ments illustrating His Life, a New Trans- 
lation with Notes by W. F. Smith, limited 
edition, printed for subscribers only, Lon- 
don, 1893, two volumes, $20.00; Works of 
Thomas Nash, edited by McKerrow, lim- 
ited edition, London, 1910, five volumes, 
$25.00; Complete Works of Thomas Shad- 
well, edited by Summers, beautifully 
rinted, limited edition, five volumes, 
37.50; Montaigne’s Essays, translated by 
Florio, attractive little set, six volumes, 
$6.00. Thousands of other bargains. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, at 12th Street, New York. Open 
until 10 p. m. Visit our new Annex (round 
the corner, 8 West 13th Street, open until 
6 p. m.). Thousands of good books from 
10 cents to $1.00. 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS: George Moore’s 
Works, Carra Edition, limited 1,000 copies, 
privately printed for subscribers only, com- 
plete set, twenty-two volumes (first and 
last volume autographed), $145. Separate 
volumes as follows: Lewis Seymour and 
Some Women, autographed, $22.50; Esther 
Waters, $15.00; Evelyn Innes, $12.50; Sis- 
ter Teresa, $12.50; Untilled Field and The 
Lake, $12.50; Confessions of a Young Man, 
$18.50; Memoirs of My Dead Life; 
Avowals, $22.50. Ave, $18.50; Salve, 
$5.00; Vale, $5.00; Story Teller’s Holiday, 
$25.00; Heloise and Abelard, two volumes, 
$12.50; Brook Kerith, $5.00; In Single 
Strictness, $5.00; Modern Painting, $3.50; 
Conversations in Ebury Street, $3.50; 
Daphnis and Chloe, together with Perronik 
the Fool, $3.50; Ulick and Soracha, auto- 
graphed, $22.50. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius. etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 

















BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, issues cata- 
logues of first editions and monthly an- 
nouncements of interest to collectors. Lists 
of definite interests will be given prompt 
attention, 























FIRST EDITIONS AND miscellaneous 
books. Catalogues on request. Wyman C. 
Hill, 9 Haynes Court, Leominster, Mass. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York, 


SEVEN TO ELEVEN BOOK LOFT, 50 
East Ninety-sixth Street, New York, spe- 
cializes in a Mail Order Service for School 
and College People. New, old and rare 
books on all subjects promptly obtained. 


HOMES FOR RENT 


AVAILABLE JUNE 1ST, INTERESTING 
old house for rent, unfurnished. One hour 
from N. Y. Box No, 54, The Saturday 
Review. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702, Hollywood, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


























WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
Unusual and Rare Books. Rowfant Book- 
shop, Inc., 103 E. 59th Street, New York. 





FOREIGN BOOKS 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P.M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 








ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, EDITED, 
revised and prepared for publication, free 
unless sold; commission basis; short or full 
length poetry or prose sold; book manu- 
scripts placed, inquiries. welcome. Hydra 
Book Corp., Dept SR, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street), New York. Wis- 
consin 1777. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















BOOKS ON THE EAST, Egypt to Japan; 
languages, religion, folklore, travel, history, 
belles lettres, native texts, rare manu- 
scripts, art in all its phases, including cera- 
mics and Oriental rugs, &c.; the only shop 
in America specializing in Oriental sub- 
jects; send for catalogues. Orientalia, 59 
Bank Street, New York. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 














RARE BOOKS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interest. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 








CATALOGUE OF 100 RARE and In- 
teresting Books just issued. Contains 
many excessively scarce items. GELBER, 
LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. ONE 
of the best collections of rare items for col- 
lectors and connoisseurs. Do not fail to call 
when in Europe. Catalogues free. Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London. 





STORIES WANTED 





THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna- 
tional), 107-11 S. Washington, Whittier, 
Calif. Copies, 25c., $2.50 year. Canada 
$3.00, Foreign $3.50. Articles of discursive 
nature on literature, politics, international 
relations, science, education, all of general 
interest, 2700 words’ length; biography to 
accompany. Payment on publication. 





TYPOGRAPHY 


ANY BOOK OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Interest. Bruce Rogers THE CENTAUR 
$350. Correspondence invited. Lists. A 
Leland Ziglatski, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 








SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue INNER Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West 57th Street . New York 
oa 





Camera portrast of Jonn Cowper Powys 
by Smerea Scner. His new novel, WOLF 
Sonent, is widely hailed as a monumental 
achievement . . . challenging comparison with the 
immortals. 


ddA Striding great strides, a wan- 


dering pilgrim of eternity left The Inner 
Sanctum last week, his head staggering 
with glory. . . . Thus did Jonn Cowper 
Powys have the first intimations of his 
new and far-flung fame. 





Never before was it vouch? 
safed to your correspondents to see so 
clearly the strands and colors of literary 
renown actually woven into so dazzling 
and so enduring a pattern. ... 


A XONEN The occasion was the first 


reading of the first reviews of Wolf Solent, 
and it shall always be one of the imperish- 
able memories and ‘consolations of this 
editorial heartbreak house. 


A> When The Inner Sanctum read 


the manuscript, just one year ago, it rec- 
ognized, from the first page to the last, the 
stuff of greatness, and immediately com- 
pared, with an understandable restraint 
and reverence, Joun Cowper Powys with 
Thomas Hardy and Dostoievsky. This 
comparison sank deep, but now the con- 
firming verdict of independent critics and 
men of letters goes infinitely further. As 
Heaven is our witness, a partial list of the 
immortals with whom, for one attribute 
‘or another, Joun Cowper Powys has 
been compared includes: 

Tromas Harpy 

Emity Bronté 

‘OSEPH CONRAD 

V. SomERSET MAUGHAM 

Freovor DosTosevsky 

EpGar ALLAN PoE 

MARCEL Proust 

Wittiam WorpsworTs 

Joun GaLswortny 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

pe Joyce 

VILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

SOPHOCLES 


é “Joun Cowper Powys,” says 
Ernest Surnertanpd Bates, in a bril- 
liant critique in the Saturpay Review 
or Liverature, “is dy turns an Emity 
Bronté, @ wild creature of the heath; a 
subtle, introspective Proust; a nature en- 
thralled Worvsworth; a Poe, journeying 
in deliberate search of horror; a Dosvot- 
EVSKY, shaking with the mystic fever; even 
at rare moments, a SHAKESPEARE, hurling 


the ultimate dramatic word... . 


The comparisons and allu- 
sions listed above are made by essayists, 
novelists, critics, poets, philosophers, and 
reviewers, representing a wide range of 
pftejudices and standards: 

Taropore Daeiser 
Epwarp GARNETT 

Evcax Lee Masters 

Witt Durant 

Conrap AIKEN 

Mary Ross {in The New York 

Herald Tribune) 

Peacy Hvutcuison (in The New 

York Times 

Harry Hansen lin The New 
York World) 
Ernest SUTHERLAND BaTEs 
Freperic F. VAN DE WATER 
lin The New York Evening 
‘ost 
Ricwarp Locxrwce [in The 
New York Sun} 


YA) Almost every tribute contains 
the inevitable reference to Tuomas 
Harpy and Emity Bronté. The mount- 
ing significance of the comparative allu- 
sions is indicated best by this excerpt from 
the New York Times Book Review: 

“. .. The present writer avers that WOLF SOLENT 
is @ frofound study, a work of more than ordi- 
mary significance @ work of transcendant 
interest and great beauty but secking a 
descriptive phrase, he is inclined to desert both 
thefgiant of Wessex and the Russian masters, 
and to turn back to Shakespeare. WOLF SOLENT 
is @ modern prose HAMLET... .” 


Since this issue of The Inner 
Sanctum column is turning out to be a 
super-review-of-reviews, it is perhaps best 
to close with some other representative 
comments, woefully condensed only be- 
cause of the pressure of space: 


“Mr. Joun Cowper Powys looks wonderingly, 
without blinking, at the shutiles of shame, ecstasy, 
tlory and degradation which cross and recross to 
weave the unique and mysterious pattern that is a 
human life. Hie grasps the shuttles with firm and sen- 
suive hands, and the fabric of his book is rich and 
strange. tis at once as natural and as ecrie as the 
@hosphorescent wake of a ship breasting the waters of a 
midnight sea... .1n the beauty and freshness of its 
imagery and the sustained interest of us marralive its 
power ts withoul question. Its prose often rises to the 
cadence of poeiry. And beyond beauty, it sinks 
shafis through the unique personalities and provincial 
setiing with which it deals, lo a core of truth which is 
the siuff of human experience, whether in a coltage 
in Dorset or a furnished room on Manhatian Island.” 

—Mary Ross in The New York Herald 
Tribune. 
—ESSANDESS. 





WE hear from England that Rose Ma- 
caulay’s next novel will probably be 
called “Staying with Relations.” She hopes 
to have it ready for Autumn publica- 
tion.... 

Thompson Buchanan, husband of Joan 
Lowell, has turned Major Warwick Deep- 
ing’s “Sorrell and Son” into a play, which 
will probably be put on in London in the 

A book of five stories by Michael Arlen 
will be simultaneously published in America 
and England. It is entitled “Babes in the 
Wood” and they say that the terms arranged 
for the English edition easily break all 
records for a volume of stories... . 

Harper’s springs upon us the following 
“Publicity Pome”: 


Said Lorna Rea to Lorna Moon, 
Pll have another printing soon; 
Said Lorna Moon to Lorna Rea 
New printings keep the wolf away. 


Mrs. Rea, who has been described as “fair 
and energetic,” distinguished herself at Cam- 
bridge. She took a good place in her ex- 
aminations, played tennis for the university, 
and edited the Newham College Magazine. 
She says she felt her characters so deeply 
that she sometimes wept as she wrote. .. . 

Joseph Anthony, editor of Cosmospolitan 
Book Corporation, went to Northampton re- 
cently to read the last part of the manu- 
script of President Coolidge’s autobiog- 
raphy, which covers his life from the time 
he was a farm boy in Vermont up to re- 
tirement from the Presidency of the United 
States. When Mr. Anthony expressed his 
enthusiasm over the work, Mr. Coolidge 
characteristically and laconically replied, 
“Pll think about it.” .... 

We thank Marion E. Dodd of the Hamp- 
shire Bookshop, Inc. for sending us copies 
of the Book Scorpion and the Book Scorpion 
Miscellany, a lot of charming original pub- 
licity. ... 

Out at Garden City, due to Roland 
Young’s haying written a little series of 
verses upon subjects mostly zoological and 
biological, entitling the collection “Not for 
Children,” the D. D. local bard (that isn’t 
swearing!) did another set, which has been 
sent on to us on paper of various colors. 
From it we quote the following verse: 


How lucky that the quaint giraffe 
Is hardened to the human laugh! 

When I behold his long esophagus 
I’m glad he isn’t anthropophagous. 


Miss Martha Keller, Advertising and 
Publicity Manager for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
is engaged to Edmund Rowland of Rose 
Tree and Crum Creek, Media, Pennsylvania. 
The date of the wedding had not yet been 
set but it will probably be the latter part of 
June. Though Miss Keller has presented 
her resignation from Putnam’s to take effect 
sometime in September, she does not intend 
to vanish permanently from the publishing 
field. ... 

On August 21st will appear through Long- 
mans, Green, Percy Mackaye’s “Weather- 
goose-Woo!” another lyrical tale drawn 
from the mysterious “creek world” of the 
Appalachians where Americans, who speak 
an English as old as Shakespere’s, live a 
life as vital as Broadway’s, yet strange as 
a medieval ballad. . . . 

The Travelers Book Shop, at 11 Broad- 
way, has just made its independent bow to 
the travel reading public under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anna May, who has managed 
the shop from the beginning under other 
auspices. It has a specialized service for 
travelers which includes selection of the 
exact book needed for any particular 
trip. ... 
Bert Cooksley, writing from Englewood, 
N. J., supplies the final word upon the lines 
to the late George Sterling’s face. He says 
in part: 

Sterling and I were talking about the human 
phizz one afternoon and I told him I thought 
his’n resembled an 1814 German Gilka jug 
more than anything I could recall seeing. (The 
zsthetic, slightly crooked-handle type, baked a 
parchment brown), and he said John Kenneth 
Turner got it on the nail when he wrote him 
(Sterling) that he wanted to see that “Greek 
mine which had been run over by a Roman 
chariot” again. That’s from Sterling himself, 


and I suspect he knew something about where 
the remark sprung from. 


As for my drawing: half a dozen Sazaracs 
assisted the ragged lines in it, and George was 
bawling the Abalone Song whilst I fiddled with 
the pencil. And somebody was reading ‘Tamar’ 
next to me. So form your own conclusions. 


The Poetry Clan has chosen for its fourth 
book this year “Machinery” by McKnight 
Black, which was published by Horace Live- 
right in March... . 

Burton Rascoe’s “Gustibus,” probably the 
most-announced book that ever was without 
ever putting in an appearance, is now said 
actually to have been completed. Mr. 
Rascoe has assured his publishers of this, and 
they intend to bring it out in the Fall... . 

The date of the publication of “Sleeve- 
less Errand,” by William Morrow and Com- 
pany (just in case we’ve got you all ex- 
cited about it!) is June 6th... . 

Norah James, the author, is a young girl 
and pretty, with blue eyes and an Eton 
crop. She began her career as a sculptor. 
Since then she has been a trade union or- 
ganizer for civil servants, a journalist, a 
motor driver, a book jacket designer, and 
political secretary to a Parliamentary candi- 
date. She is now advertising manager for 
a British publisher. . . . 

Says Little, Brown: Erich Maria Remar- 
que, the author of “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” (to be out today) is a 31 year 
old former German infantryman of French 
descent who, at the age of eighteen, went 
from school into the army and to the Western 
Front. He returned home from the 
Armistice to find that his mother had died, 
his friends had been killed, and that he was 
alone in the world. He became a teacher in 
a village on the moors, an organist in an 
asylum, a music teacher, the manager of a 
small business, a motor car dealer, a dra- 
matic critic, the foreign correspondent for 
a large firm, and finally an editor and 
motor specialist in Berlin. . . . 

And considering those two examples given 
above,—do people still aver that a writer’s 
is a sedentary existence? .... 

Basil Woon, who has traveled widely and 
taken about all the hurdles, says he wants 
to go home now. “I have no home, but 
there is a home I want to go to. It is an 
olive ranch in a sequestered valley. Not ten 
people pass in a month. Grim mountains 
hedge it in and mean peace. I want peace. 
I want that home. I have wanted it for 
years. It is only forty minutes from Monte 
cn”. . 

Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., author 
of “Fix Bayonets” and “Red Pants” and 
draughtsman extraordinary of the military 
man, is now engaged in writing a life of 
Jeb Stuart, the great Southern cavalry 
leader, which Scribner will publish. Thoma- 
son will naturally illustrate his own 
book. ... 

I, A, Richards, author of “The Principles 
of Literary Criticism,” and co-author with 
C. K. Ogden of “The Meaning of Mean- 
ing,” has accepted the professorship of Eng- 
lish for one year at Tsing Hua University, 
Peking. .. . 

Of the Poetry Quartos brought out by 
Random House, we like Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s fear song for Mothers. We cannot 
begin to understand Vachel Lindsay’s “Riga- 
marole, Rigamarole.” It sounds just like 
that to us... . 

George Moore’s novel, “Aphrodite in 
Aulis,” is nearly ready, and arrangements 
have been completed for its publication in 
the United States... . 

We acknowledge receipt of a copy of 
Lloyd Paul Stryker’s “Andrew Johnson,” a 
Macmillan book that is but just out. It is 
subtitled, “A Study in Courage.” Mr. 
Stryker maintains that Johnson suffered the 
crucifixion by the Radicals in Congress that 
Lincoln would have undergone had he 
lived. Johnson fought Lincoln’s fight and 
inherited Lincoln’s enemies. . . . 

The Hours Press (Nancy Cunard) 
Chapelle-Réanville, Eure, France, has hand- 
set two hundred signed copies of a poem 
by Richard Aldington, “The Eaten Heart,” 
which sells at a pound and a shilling. . . . 

Little, Brown will publish in the Autumn 
the first novel that the once famous 4. S. 
M. Hutchinson has written in four years. 
It is entitled “The Uncertain Trumpet.” 


And so———! 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


The New Books 


Poetry 
(Continued from page 1082) 


CHIEF MODERN POETS OF ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. Selected and Edited 
by GERALD DEWITT SANDERS and JOHN 
HERBERT NELSON, Macmillan, 1929. 
In spite of the seemingly great variety, 

there are only two types of anthologies, 
One, representing many movements and 
authors of many differences, is inclusive; 
the other, limiting its contents to fewer 
authors, is exclusive. The former places 
its emphasis on poetry, the latter on poets. 
The former has the advantage of show- 
ing the range and complexity of a period; 
the latter, by quoting more work by its re- 
stricted contributors, furnishes more mate- 
rial for the study of individual authors. 
Both complement each other, but the latter 
is more open to criticism—especially where 
every reader is his own critic. The nar- 
rower the list of “leading” poets, the surer 
the reader will be to challenge the editor’s 
preferences and the more obvious will be 
the editor’s own—naturally arbitrary—pre- 
judices. 

Messrs. Sanders’s and Nelson’s collection 
is of the second type and the reviewer 
promptly wonders, as every reader will 
wonder, concerning the omissions. Can 
there be a collection of the “chief” modern 
poets of England without Rudyard Kip- 
ling? Of America, without Edgar Lee 
Masters? Yet this is such a collection. If 
Thomas Hardy (born 1840) is included, 
why is Emily Dickinson (born 1830) left 
out? The editors quote twenty-seven poems 
by Robert Bridges, but not one line by 
English poets as distinctive as Rupert 
Brooke, Edith Sitwell, Humbert Wolfe, 
Charlotte Mew. The proportions are puz- 
zling. If one is to judge by the space 
allotted, the second greatest poet in Eng- 
land and America is W. W. Gibson who 
is represented by all of thirty-five poems, 
while the untheatrical bucolics of Edward 
Thomas and the genuine unforced outcries 
of Wilfred Owen are not even mentioned. 

When the editors shift to America, the 
disproportions are still more startling. Here 
are forty selections from Sara Teasdale, 
five from Edna St. Vincent Millay, noth- 
ing from Elinor Wylie or Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese. John Gould Fletcher is liber- 
ally represented—three times as liberally as 
Ezra Pound—but there was, somehow, no 
room for T. S. Eliot. Nor, in this other- 
wise careful collection, can one find a poem 
by Robinson Jeffers, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Wallace Stevens, Alfred Kreymborg, Archi- 
bald MacLeish. The notes are curiously 
“dated.” Although published and prefaced 
in 1929, the editors have Miss Millay still 
living in Greenwich Village instead of at 
her farm in Austerlitz; they place Pound 
in Paris instead of Rapallo, and have Rob- 
ert Graves still teaching at the Egyptian 
University though he has not been in Egypt 
in more than three years. 

These are faults of commission, not of 
kind. That this type of anthology has a 
place is demonstrated by the excellent 
groups of poems by Masefield, Yeats, “A. 
E.,” W. H. Davies (almost offsetting the 
meagre one by de la Mare), Robinson, and 
Sandburg. And Conrad Aiken, a poet who 
has received insufficient notice, is given am- 
ple space for a change. It is for such sec- 
tions that this volume, in spite of its lapses, 
will prove valuable as supplementary read- 
ing. 

Tuarta. By John Finley, Jr. 
flin. $2. 

Compass Rost. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Cow- 
ard-McCann. $1 net. 

Nearer THE Bone. By Charles A. Wagner. 
Coward-McCann. $1 net. 

Banps AND Resets. By Keene Wallis. Coward- 
McCann. $1 net. 

Ancet Arms. By Kenneth Fearing. Coward- 
McCann. $1 net. 

Hirari Versus et Lup. Reedited by John B. 
Fuller. Holt. $2. 

Poems or THE Niacara Frontizr. By Evelys 
M. Watson. Dean. $1.50. 


Houghton Mif- 


Science 


Rruicion THE Dynamic oF Epucation. Edited 
by Walter M. Howlett. Warpers. $1.50. 

Rewicion. By Edward Scribner Ames. Holt. $3- 

Our Recovery or Jesus. By Walter E. Bundy. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Spirituat Economics. By John Emery Me- 
Lean. Pittsburgh: Henry George Foundation. 

Fatuers of THE Cuurcu. By F. A. Wright. 
Dutton. $4. 

Can I Teacn My Cuirp Rexicion? By 
George Stewart. Doubleday, Doran. $1.50 
net. 

Simon THE Cross-Bearer. By P. Whitwell 
W-lron. Revell. 60 cents. 

Unraveitinc THe Boox or Booxs. By Ernest 
R. Trattner. Scribners. $2.75. 
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Points of View 


Teachers’ Salaries 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


Sir: 

My interest in your editorial called “The 
Price of Security” and in James Truslow 
Adams’s essay, “Morituri Te Salutamus” 
leads me to write this letter. I write as 
one who has a very acute interest in this 
matter, and a responsibility to it a little 
different from yours. I think I agree with 
each of you. There are, however, one or 
two phases of the matter which I, from the 
administrative standpoint, face that perhaps 
have not impressed you so much. 

Mr. Canby’s editorial denounced the price 
the teacher pays for security, his evasion of 
real action, resulting in a deplorable situa- 
tion of dependence on charity. 

While no specific mention was made of 
it, I hope Mr. Canby had in mind the one 
feature of college teaching which absolutely 
differentiates it from any other profession, 
and which I feel is one of the biggest han- 
dicaps to adequate compensation for superior 
service, namely, permanency of tenure. 
With the possible exception of state and 
federal judges, I know of no other profes- 
sion where a man continues to hold his job 
and salary, usually until seventy, quite ir- 
respective of whether he loafs or not. If 
teachers want to demand proper compensa- 
tion, should they not place themselves some-. 
what on the plane that every other profes- 
sional and working man does, i. e., pay 
while one is worth it, and not if one’s worth 
vanishes? ‘This would destroy some smug 
academic security. It would be a sad blow 
to the quite numerous incompetents in the 
academic world, many of whom are now 
being paid more than they are worth, from 
the crude market standpoint. It would, 
however, show those who must finance better 
teachers’ salaries, that the recipients of their 
gifts were willing to demand higher pay 
only when they were worth it. Isn’t this 
type of action the most immediate thing for 
American intellectualists to do, if, as Mr. 
Canby urges, they are “in order to avoid 
becoming a servant class, to risk job and 
even profession in the attempt”? 

Mr. Arnett, past President of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges, who knows about 
as much about college salaries as any one, 
urged this in my hearing at the recent meet- 
ing of the Association, but I have grave 
doubts whether college teachers, except in 
very isolated places, are going to be willing 
to give up this proud academic privilege. 
I fear they want these higher salaries,— 
which most of them should have,—and also 
the smug security of permanent tenure. Cer- 
tainly, the Yale professors, in their recent 
report, so demanded,—page 87, on perma- 
nency of tenure: “to abolish permanency of 
tenure would be to reduce the University’s 
faculties entirely and completely to the 
status of employees.” I vigorously dissent; 
I think as is true of every other profession, 
a good man will always find a real oppor- 
tunity; with the American Association of 
University Professors so active, the chances 
for unjust treatment by arbitrary boards of 
trustees are greatly minimized, but I am 
willing to wager any amount that ninety- 
nine per cent. of college teachers will say 
“Amen” to their Yale colleagues, and in the 
same voice demand the larger salaries,—in 
the Yale case amounting to $15,000 or 
$16,000 a year. 

Mr. Adams’s most interesting comparison 
of the results of modern industry on the 
teachers’ situation points to the deadening 
result of mass consumption and group con- 
formity. One of the results of this is that 
teachers seem to wish to be treated by 
groups, in classes, instead of allowing an 
unusual man to be paid an unusual salary, 
and a mediocre man to be paid a mediocre 
salary, or perhaps lose his position. The Yale 
professors demand, on page 86, a salary 
scale based on rank and length of tenure, 
with “the salarye to be determined by the 
position, not by the individual.” I think 
this a beautiful illustration of the result of 
mass production and conformity in the aca- 
demic world. What other profession in the 
world (except, barely possibly, the bench, 
which is really in a different category) 
would have the effrontery to say this. Yet, 
college professors, with the timidity which 
Mr. Canby denounces, urge that they be 
treated as a group, with little or no recog- 
nition of individual differences and supe- 
riorities. I doubt whether we can get men 
of wealth to finance $8,000 salaries at Wes- 
leyan, and $15,000 at Yale, if they are 
dealing with the mass. 

College teachers bemoan the apparent evi- 
dence of business practice in academic mat- 
ters. They want to keep their jobs almost 
for life (and they are very unhappy, and 


sometimes vituperative, if they are asked to 
retire before seventy, even when the col- 
lege’s welfare demands this action by the 
trustees); they want to be treated as a 
group instead of as individuals (when ob- 
viously some are “worth” twice as much as 
others ever can be); they urge salaries to 
put their incomes on a comparison with 
those of young bankers, lawyers, and other 
business men. 

All of this sounds somewhat critical of 
the American college professors; I do not 
so mean it. I think the improvement in his 
living conditions is the greatest immediate 
problem before the American college. I 
feel, however, as both of you suggest, but 
with a little different emphasis than your 
articles propose, that the professor must be 
brave enough to stand on his own feet, un- 
fortified by permanency of tenure irrespec- 
tive of his worth, and must expect to re- 
ceive a big salary or not, not because of his 
position, but because of his own worth. Do 
you agree? What chance do you think there 
is of the academic world ever being open- 
minded on such proposals? 

James L. McConaucuy, 
President, Wesleyan University. 





Shakespeare Forgeries 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


SIR: 

Professor Tucker Brooke’s review, May 
11, 1929, of my book, “Shakspere Forgeries 
in the Revels’ Accounts,” is so unfair that 
I shall break a custom and take cognizance 
of a reviewer’s strictures. After all, the 
author of a book owes some obligations to 
himself, his publisher, his public, and— 
who shall say no?—to the reviewer. 

Mr. Albert S. Osborn’s technique is not 
merely Mr. Osborn’s technique. His techni- 
que in the study of questioned documents is 
that of all trained examiners of questioned 
documents the world over. Neither Mr. 
Osborn, nor any other handwriting expert, 
restricts his technique to the detection of 
forgeries “in present-day writings.’ The 
principles underlying the technique are just 
as applicable to documents written “three 
hundred years” ago as to those written to- 
day or seventy-five years ago. This propo- 
sition I venture to say, will be accepted by 
any reader of the Saturday Review. ~ 

That the study of facsimiles may be suf- 
ficient to determine the spuriousness of ques- 
tioned documents will be conceded by any- 
one who has given the subject study. As 
to this, no untrained person, not even a col- 
lege professor, is qualified to express an 
opinion. Your readers ought to be per- 
mitted to judge for themselves, by an ex- 
amination of my enlarged facsimiles and by 
a reading of my arguments, whether forgery 
may be detected in this way or not. It re- 
quires nothing more than a dose of com- 
monsense to see that photographic enlarge- 
ments reveal details which are otherwise 
hidden from the naked eye. Retouching, 
mending, patching, overwriting, erasures 
etc., are revealed by the microscope when 
the naked eye sees nothing suspicious. 

That photographic enlargements are su- 
perior to the originals in the study of a 
questioned document is proved by experi- 
ence as well as by theoretical considera- 
tions, as any of your readers may convince 
themselves if they will read Mr. Osborn’s 
very thoughtful and acutely reasoned book, 
“Questioned Documents” (a new edition of 
which has just been published). 

Your reviewer is not convinced by 
“alleged examples” of “patched letters 
and criminal hesitation microscopically re- 
vealed.” But it so happens that these 
patched and mended and overwritten letters 
were not “microscopically revealed;” they 
are obvious even to the naked eye of the 
most inexpert. 

That the data continued in the questioned 
Accounts have not been invalidated has 
nothing to do with my book. What I main- 
tain is that the documents, as we now have 
them, are spurious, even though they may 
have been based on genuine documents 
which the forger probably destroyed. Surely 
this is not such a subtle distinction that your 
readers cannot see it. 

In defence of the impugned Revels Ac- 
counts, Professor Brooke informs your read- 
ers that “the other documents faked by 
Collier are now riddled with anachronism, 
as new sources of information have wrecked 
his assumed chronology.” This argument 
sounds plausible but is misleading. Not all 
of Collier’s other forgeries have been 
wrecked by assumed chronology. For aught 
we know many of his forgeries may still 
be generally accepted and free from suspi- 
cion, That this may be so is rendered 
highly probable by my recent (January 


1929) proof that an alleged item (in 
Arber’s Transcript) regarding “a ballad of 
Macdobeth” and of “The Taming of a 
Shrew”—which had not previously fallen 
under suspicion—is a Collier forgery. 
Professor Brooke gives your readers the 
impression that I base my case solely on 
“evidences of slow handwriting and mended 
letters” as symptoms of forgery. I need 
hardly say I have not been guilty of any- 
thing so absurd. I pointed out that in the 
questioned play-lists certain unnecessary /’s 
were inserted, with a different pen and with 
different ink, into certain words that some 


of the matter was written on paper rotten . 


with damp, that in one spot something was. 


erased so thoroughly as to make holes in 


the paper, that at least one important word | 


of the character of the ink! Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Professor Brooke words his 
concluding sentence in such a way as to lead 
one who had not read my book to think that 
I regard the ink of unquestionable antiquity. 
SAMUEL A, TANNENBAUM. 
New York City. 





An Appeal 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

As a regular reader, may I enjoy the hos- 
pitality of your columns in an effort to 
make Americans and Australians better 
known to each other? 

_ National opinion is simply the sum of the 
opinions of individuals—with a fuller un- 


was left incomplete, that several words were . derstanding between individuals there will be 


first spelled one way and then overwritten 
with another spelling, etc. These, I subs 
mit, are proofs of forgery, not of languid 
workmanship on the part of an hypothetical 
“brither Scot.” . 


And, finally, Professor Brooke, it seems — 


to me, is guilty of perverse reasoning and 
distortion. He tells your readers, without 
the slightest authority or justification for 
his statement, that the ink appears to be of 
“unquestionable antiquity.’ He objects to 
my not having examined the original docu- 
ments: yet he, having seen only my 
facsimiles, presumes to pass judgment on 
the genuineness of the ink. This in spite 
of the fact that the late Mr. D. T. Wood, 
an official of the British Museum, having 
examined the original play-lists, reported 
that the ink had not penetrated the paper 
and in places had cracked and peeled off 
like paint! And be it remembered, too, 
that all the early investigators had rejected 
the documents as spurious mainly because 


fewer national differences. 

‘Af effort’ is being made to secure a col- 
lectioff of book plates for presentation to, 
and preservation at, the Capitol at Canberra, 


. and I should be grateful for book plates 


from authors, artists, and readers and writers 


- ‘who would care to associate themselves with 


this presentation. 

Each book plate may have half a dozen 
lines of descriptive matter, so that the official 
record will show exactly what was intended 
that the artist should express in the book 
plate. 

Already I am grateful for able assistance 
so graciously given by such fine folk as 
Mencken, Theodore Dreiser, Fannie Hurst, 
Frank O’Brien, the Editor of the New York 
Evening Post, Joseph and Elinor Pulitzer. 

All correspondence will be promptly an- 
swered if addressed to George FitzPatrick, 
Private Box 939 GG., G. P. O., Sydney, 


Australia. 
GEORGE FITZPATRICK. 








the morning of June 17.) 








~ ° 
The Wits’ Weekly 
Conducted by Epwarp Davison 
Competition No. 61. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most amus- 
ing satirical Jazz Song and Chorus—“The Intellectual Blues” such as might 
occur in a piece called “The Highbrows’ Revue.” (Entries should reach the 
Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than 

















A Question for the Censors 


You have declared the Mary Ware Dennett pamphlet 
illegal, you have raided a Birth Control Clinic and 
seized its records, in Boston you have called “An 
American Tragedy” obscene, you tried to suppress 
“The Well of Loneliness” but failed. 


Why have you neglected 


To THE PURE... 





A Study of Obscenity and the Censor 





by MORRIS L. ERNST and WILLIAM SEAGLE 





Please send me 


...- copies, 


C) Send C. O. D. 


Certainly it’s far more dangerous to you than any 
of the books mentioned above. “To the Pure” strikes 
at your very existence and shows up your absurdi- 
ties and inconsistencies in a frank and daring man- 
ner. Of course you may have been deterred by the 
pzans of praise from D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis, Compton 
Mackenzie, George Jean Nathan, Edna Ferber, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, John Dewey, William Allen White, 
Gilbert Gabriel and Heywood Broun. Or you 
may have been startled by your own portrait which 
it paints with such wit and wisdom and by the 
account of your deeds in the past and present which 
it narrates so faithfully and accurately. 


According to your standards the public should be 
shielded from this book. According to liberal stand- 
ards, every intelligent person should read it. 

$3 at all bookstores 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 


TO THE PURE ($3.00) 





0D Enclosed find cheque 
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Richard 
Hughes 


The sensation of the season ~HARRY HANSEN 


THE 
. INNOCENT VOYAGE 


“A novel eloquent of personality and 
mind... much shrewd characterization 
Fr; n ..a strange @nd a memorable book.” 

S| \ Walter Yust in Phila. Ledger. $2.50 





THAT CAPRI 
AIR 


By EDWIN CERIO 


Introduction by Francis Brett Young 


A vast number of sophisticated 
readers will be delighted with 
this book—especially those who 
have basked in SOUTH WIND. 
You will discover another and 
more intimate glimpse of The 
Island of Sirens, Capri. You will 
revel in these witty, provocative 
and occasionally Rabelaisian epi- 
sodes in the life of The Mecca of 
Malcontents. Limited edition 
$10.00. Regular edition $3.50. 


LOUIS XIV 
IN LOVE AND IN WAR 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


The great biography that follows 
HenryV IIT and Elizabeth and Essex. 
“Intensely interesting. Spiritedly 
written with verve and wit. ..a 
real contribution to modern biog- 
raphy.”’ 

—Philadelphia Record $4.00 


CAGLIOSTRO 
By JOHANNES VON GUENTHER 


‘Unique and incomparable, he 
appears in all his pos te luster in 
von Guenther's irresistible and 
many-hued biography, steeped in 
magnificent romance. The most 
outrageous melodrama in any 
rogues’ gallery.’"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. A Harper Romantic Biog- 
raphy, beautifully bound and il- 
lustrated by Paul C. Wenck. $3.50 


The Philosophy of 


COUNT 
HERMANN 
KEYSERLING 


These stimulating volumes, Crea- 
tive Understanding and The Recovery 
of Truth, make available for the 
first time in English the basic 
ideas of Keyserling’s philosophy. 
Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 








Ludwig 
Lewisohn 


“His best work” — Isabel Paterson 


MID-CHANNEL 


“This book is an American chronicle of 


spiritual revolt, defeat and victory . . . It is 

3 fertile history of intellectual readjustment.” 

— Harry Hansen. $3.50 
H 


BY 


Eleanor 
Mercein Kelly 


Author of “Basquerie” 


THE BOOK OF BETTE 


“One of the most delightful volumes in the Spring 
list of light fiction. A wealth of color and human 
feeling make it a thing of real beauty. You will go 
a long way before finding stories to equal these 
charming bits of Basque life.”— New York Times 

$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





HARPER & BROTHERS 










HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE LADY IS 
COLD 


By E. B. W. 


To every reader of the New Yorker, 
to every devotee of F. P. A.'s 
column, E. B. W. (E.’B. White) 
is a familiar and stimulating sym- 
bol. Forget the beauties of cow 
pastures and burbling brooklets 
and see New York for a change 
in this collection of witty New 
York City verses. City scenes are 
revealed by one who has a rare 
gift for making them vibrate in 
song. $2.00 


DEEP SONG 


By IRVING BROWN 


Adventures with Gypsy singers 
in Andalusia and other lands. 
‘Deep Song surpasses everything 
[had expected. Intermingled with 
a wealth of information, the book 
teems with anecdotes and per- 
sonal experiences, ranging from 
the gruesome to the romantic, in 
the fall rich gamut of a man eager 
and thirsty for life.'’—Konrad 
Bercovict $3.50 


POOR WOMEN 
By NORAH HOULT 


‘‘A singularly fine book. In those 
brilliant and pitying flashes, each 
onea spotlight onan actual female 
organism, it is hard to choose 
favorites.'" — Christopher Morley. 
‘This is the most exciting work 
done by any new author this 
year.’ '—Francis Brett Young $2.50 


BUSH- 
W HACKING 


By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD 


‘‘A panorama of the Malay jungle. 
Sir Clifford writes in a reminiscent 
strain of ‘the jumping-off place 
of Southern Asia.’ Thestories have 
color, dramatic power . . . are 
immensely humane. They are en- 
riched with the wisdom of a man 
who has for years been observing 
the white and brown in contact.” 
—New York Times. Illustrated. 
$3.50 














